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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE calendar year begins in January. The financial year, as we know 
to our cost, begins in April. But the year of all normal activities— 
political, legal, educational, literary, theatrical, social—begins in the 
autumn and ends in the summer. Edward Thomas used to say that 
it was in October, rather than in April, that the earth smelt most 
freshly and the air was most buoyant. For myself I like to think of 
June and July as the climax, after which there comes an interval 
which is neither this year nor next, when we put aside the play-acting 
of last year, and only distantly and through the pleasant haze of | 
August contemplate the play-acting of next year. In August 
Parliament rests and the politicians are scattered, lawyers are on 
vacation, Oxford and Cambridge are given over to tourists, the heads 
of businesses are away, and even that majority which remains at work 
has to breathe an atmosphere redolent of holiday. August is a neutral 
period, filled with topics which are called ‘“‘silly season” topics simply 
because they have nothing to do with our normal activities. When, 
after August, we wake up again to normality, we shall come uponanew 
set of topics; the plot of the main story will have taken a new turn. 


Ho.iways versus PANIC 

There are good reasons for hoping that it will be so; for this 
cessation from normality in August is largely psychological, and 
much of what has been most disastrous during this last year has been 
due to psychological causes. In this country three words, or rather 
three letters, have been responsible for not a little of the mischief— 
the letters A.R.P. I would not have it supposed for a moment that 
I make light of the praiseworthy activities of those who are under- 
taking anti-air-raid work. It is necessary that they should be doing 
what they are doing. They are engaged in an essential service. Nor— 
this is all part of the same question—have I a word to say against the 
intensification of the military defence programme, which is unavoid- 
able if Britain’s peace policy is to be successfully promoted in the 
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world. No doubt, in view of the way things work in our inchoate 
democracy, it was necessary to create an atmosphere in which much 
of the storm and stress, resembling actual war, should stir the 
minds and emotions of the people, so that they would be nerved for 
the effort they were called upon to make. And so during the last year 
and especially the last six months we have been talking war—not 
only of the actual wars in Spain and China, but war here. We have 
been listening to aeroplanes as potential bombers, watching the 
searchlights, considering bomb-proof shelters, gas-masks and all the 
paraphernalia of anti-air-raid precautions, and discussing at dinner, 
at breakfast and at sherry parties the once exciting topic that has now | 
become dreary, disheartening and monotonous—the topic of war. 


An evil day can be borne. Even real war, as we know, can be 
endured. It has its heroics amid the squalor. But an evil day, which 
is constantly put off but not disposed of, has a slow, tedious, sapping 
influence. No wonder the young become desperately impatient at 
the constant withholding of normal activities which they feel they 
have been deprived of. A sort of lassitude has crept over public life 
and has penetrated to business life. If the end of the world is coming, 
why bother? Curiously enough this apprehension has not made people 
spend recklessly, or even sell all that they have and give to the poor. 
It has made them hoard. It has produced weariness and timidity. 
And, as business men who control the big popular papers are 
belatedly beginning to realize, it is bad for trade. House-agents say 
that there has been an unprecedented slump in the sale of houses 
in London (though perhaps that does not apply to houses which 
have bomb-proof shelters). In the July sales the great stores had none 
of the usual crowds of eager buyers. Is it significant that in four big 
shops in which, I am told, a lady recently tried to buy a pair of 
white shoes for holiday wear there were none to be had? There was 
no demand for them, it appeared. Could weariness go further? Not 
even white shoes for a summer day. So factories are slowing down, 
and the figures of unemployment have gone up. 


* # & 


But that year has ended. August, the neutral period, has come. 
Dictators, too, tend at this time of year to go on vacation, and even 
if they should from time to time break into strident utterance their 
voices sound thin, remote, unreal when heard under the absorbing 
influence of open air and sea; the governments which might answer 
them back are scarcely functioning; the world has other things to 
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think of than shouts of menace or incitements to terror, and is ready 
enough to believe that those alarums and excursions, now only dim 
echoes, were never really more than fantastic exhalations of govern- 
ments and all their paraphernalia. Perhaps the August interval brings 
us nearer to, not farther from, realities. And afterwards, when we 
come back to the racket, and step again into the stream, it will have 
become a different stream—and, that being so, perhaps a pleasanter 
one. Anyway, that is what the newspaper magnates are now magnani- 
mous enough to hope, and it is comforting if unusual to have Lord 
Beaverbrook and the Harmsworth combine on one’s side. 


NATIONAL PaRKs 

It is worth remembering that governments are capable of doing 
good as well as harm. Often, indeed, we need them, and must plead 
for their good offices. The Standing Committee on National Parks 
in its recent manifesto makes it clear that its programme cannot 
possibly be carried out unless the central Government takes up its 
cause. 

A National Park is defined by the Committee as ‘‘an extensive 
district of beautiful wilder landscape, strictly preserved in its natural 
aspect and kept or made widely accessible for public enjoyment and 
open-air recreation, including particularly cross-country walking, 
while continued in its traditional farming use.” Most of the Scottish 
Highlands are potential National Parks: large areas in southern Scot- 
land: the Lake District: the Pennines: the Derbyshire hill district : 
Snowdonia, and the areas of Plynlimmon and the Black Mountains 
in Wales: the Forest of Dean: the Norfolk Broads: Marlborough 
Downs: the South Downs: the New Forest: Dartmoor: Exmoor: 
and long stretches of coast in Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, and 
Pembroke. It is not contemplated that there should be any inter- 
ference with the life that now goes on in these areas. The farmers 
will go on farming, the country houses will be lived in, the bathing 
resorts will remain bathing resorts, and even new houses and other 
buildings may be erected if they are in accordance with the character 
of the preserved region. But the planning authorities would be on 
the watch to prevent unnecessary or unsuitable industrial develop- 
ment, unsightly building, improper road construction or overhead 
cable lines, ugly water-catchment schemes and noise, and they would 
use their influence to stop the creation of artillery or bombing ranges 
in places where these disturbances ought not to occur. 

* &® * 


For readers of the Lonpon Mercury there is no need to state the 
case for the creation of National Parks. Enough to say that all the 
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arguments for preserving the character of the wilder and more 
beautiful expanses of English, Scottish and Welsh country are 
strengthened in view of the intensification of road construction and 
the indiscriminate building it brings with it; and secondly, in view 
of holidays with pay, there is the double need of protecting the 
countryside for the enjoyment of holidaymakers, and of protecting 
it against them. 

In 1929 the Government set up a National Parks Committee. Its 
report—appearing in 1931, the year of the economic crisis—has not 
been acted upon. It declared that National Parks are “‘an essential 
national service’; that the Government should establish, as chief and 
central agents, two National Parks Commissions (one for England 
and Wales, and one for Scotland); and should provide sufficient funds 
for the purpose. The recommendation, it must be insisted, is for 
central Commissions: though the help of the local authorities 
should be enlisted, the main task is beyond their powers or their 
resources. As for money, since the Treasury provides £ 200,000 a year 
for the maintenance of London’s Crown Parks, is it too much to ask 
that it should spend as much on National Parks throughout the whole 
of Great Britain? If it cannot be afforded, I would suggest that the 
expenditure on London Parks should be cut down by half, and the 
remainder be devoted to parks a thousand times as big in the country. 
Readers in the provinces might note the present preferential treat- 
ment of London. 


ARCHITECTURE AND POPULAR TASTE 

Not the least important consideration in the organization of 
National Parks is that it will help to preserve buildings in their 
appropriate surroundings and—equally necessary—to regulate new 
building. The pleasure of travel for many of us is divided between 
delight in natural scenes and delight in architecture, and it is most 
intense when these two can be combined. My earliest recollection 
of visiting foreign countries is associated with the pleasant sense of 
the strangeness of the houses in which foreigners lived. But we do 
not need to go abroad to get this agreeable feeling. There is a wide 
enough variety of architecture in our own country, and enough to 
whet our curiosity in examples of architecture which our own 
generation has added. 

Now the capacity for some appreciation of natural beauty is almost 
universal among all classes in this country—boys and girls who are 
sent away by the Children’s Country Holidays Fund early experience 
delight in discovering fields, hills, streams, flowers and wild birds. 
If they betray less sense for the character of houses and buildings 
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generally I think it is because their attention is seldom called to their 
qualities; taste in such matters needs awakening. A very little 
education in the rudiments of architecture would go far, and perhaps 
do more than anything else to stop the hideous epidemic of horrible 
domestic building which is spoiling the main roads and the 
approaches to every town. 

* * * 

There is no art—except literature—which it is so profitable for 
the layman to study as architecture, since the whole of our life is 
spent surrounded by buildings, good or bad; every individually 
built dwelling, inside and out, is an expression of character and 
taste; a block of flats is an attempt to reconcile the needs of individual 
life with a predominantly, perhaps grandiose, communal ideal. A 
little knowledge of architecture adds interest to a walk through any 
town, and is indispensable to the full enjoyment of travel. 

I have before me a book which is a perfect treasury of well-classi- 
fied facts and wise comment, covering all periods and all countries, 
and richly illustrated—the tenth revised and enlarged edition of Sir 
. Banister Fletcher’s A History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method (Batsford). At two guineas it is cheap, for here is the subject- 
matter of ten books rolled into one. No matter what part of the world 
you want to go to, turn up the appropriate section, and you will learn 
about its traditional architecture and its relation to architecture else- 
where. This edition is brought well up to date with accounts of 
recent achievements in Britain and America. Though primarily 
devoted to facts—facts are what we want here—this is no dry text- 
book. Architecture for Sir Banister Fletcher is the most human of 
the arts. It “provides a key to the habits, thoughts, and aspirations 
of the people, and without a knowledge of this art the history of any 
period lacks that human interest with which it should be invested.” 
Every visitor to Pompeii feels that he knows how the Pompeiians 
lived; equally, in any still inhabited mediaeval town we can get the 
sense of mediaeval life; and in such a place as St. Ives we find the 
lives of the fishermen to-day directly related with those of hundreds 
of years ago. If the jerry-built villas of our period were still standing 
a hundred years hence—they will not be; the contractors have seen 
to that—could not the twenty-first century visitor deduce the mode 
of living which went on in these neat trivial surroundings? The 
chateaux of France, the great villas of Italy, the country mansions of 
England are an abiding memorial to the aristocracy of various 
countries and times; just as, still more, the temples of Greece, the 
mosques of Turkey, the Gothic churches of Normandy and England 
are witnesses of spiritual forces which have played their part in history 
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on the grand scale; and on the small scale—more intimately— 
individual monks have left records of themselves in decorative stone. 
a * * 


It is the great merit of Sir Banister Fletcher's monumental work 
that at every-stage he relates architecture and the history of its time 
to the religious and social conditions, as well as to geographical, 
and climatic factors. To anyone about to visit a distant or little-known 
country I recommend a preliminary reference to this book. Perhaps 
the traveller may hesitate to take it with him, since its text and 4,000 
illustrations fill more than a thousand substantial pages. 


R. A. ScotT-JAMES 


Mr. D. S. MacColl writes : — 


In my article last month on Patmore and Hopkins a not too legible 
script beat the printer at one point. Milton’s line, as marked by 
Hopkins (‘“The Notebooks and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
ed. Humphry House, p. 241) should be 


Héme to His mother’s héuse private returned 
My marking should be 
|Home to His | mother’s | house | private re | turned, 


where the stress-marks are a concession to those unfamiliar with 
musical notation, the bar-mark is sufficient for others. Those ‘‘accent”’ 
symbols carry a most deplorable ambiguity. Their proper use is, as 
in French, to indicate, not stress, but pitch. The “‘acute accent’”’ means 
a rise in pitch, the “grave” a drop, the circumflex a rise and fall. Thus 
in the word étude the word-stress is on the ‘‘u,” the pitch-accent on 
these. : 

A. E. Housman, by the way, was a poet who gave his approval to 
Coventry Patmore’s treatise in his lecture ‘““The Name and Nature of 


Poetry,” 1933, p. 8, but the cloven hoof, “inversion of stress,” invaded 
his footnote. 


(Ba) 
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DIONYSOS 
(GRAECO-ROMAN HEAD. B.M. No. 1627) 


By Michael Roberts 


I 


YOUR eyes are darker than the caves, 

Deeper than sleep in their channels dip 

Down to that shadowy sea from whose dim waves 
Lost, lost, most infinitely lost, I came, 

And deeper yet, under that quiet, restless sea, 

To a far deeper sea, and deeper still, 

Too deep for time, or for time’s children, grief and love. 


And there, 

Where there is no light, for time is light, 

Under your eyes, like the blue shadow of a leaf, 
Under the drowning seaweed of your hair, 

‘A twilight grows—light without space or thought, 
For thought is action— 

A twilight grows, there is a world of souls— 
Souls without flesh, for flesh is time, 

And time itself is action. 


The light grows to a world, a tree, an atom, 

A summer storm; it is a symphony; it is a world 
Whose movements dazzle in a world of light, 
World without form or time, intangible, 

A self, a mirror tracing seas and thought, 

And memories of time and grief and love. 


II 


Here, like the last flower on the shelving rock, 

The spirit lives, fulfilling its own nature without love, 
Fulfilling time, beyond all time, a 
Answering the blue sky in the sky’s intelligible accent, 
Living, like a lost expedition at the end of time, 

In desperate pride of pure and unredeemed existence, 
Beyond all hope, and all hope’s vanity. 
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Here is a small flower on the shelving rock, 

Here is a small piece of the blue sky, 

Here is a self, dividing self and other; 

Not living, nor yet dying, but 

Holding apart the present and the future, — 

Holding the narrow gate through which time flows 
Slowly, out of the stone world, out of the deep sea, 
Into the roots of life, into the sky, into the branches. 


Stone lips, stone cheeks, invisible dark eyes, 
Where time is only a small stream 
Narrower than a boy leaps or drinks in a cloth cap, 
Even in you, in the last light where selves are almost one, 
There is no stillness. 
Slowly the stream, 
Cluttered with broken ice and small stones, 
Trickles among the rocks and gathers strength, 
Runs among scented shrubs and wild mint, 
Out of the hidden pasture, out of darkness, 
Out of the cold gorges into daylight, 
Into the dancing waterfall, and sudden hope, 
And a world of death. 


III 


O drowned far deeper than the dreaming world 
Under the unborn centuries of the sea, 

Stone features torn from time, and still untouched 
As the hero sees his death, and the lover love. 


Cycle of sea and cloud and moving water, 

Breath from the sea at night, and scent of flowers— 
And I have seen the dead brush past me in the street 
And seen the stone eyes living in their death. 


The definite shape of truth in real stone 
Speaks of the world we know, and not of things 
More noble in the mind than in themselves; 
The mind follows painfully, like a slow river. 


The shape of death is definite and exact, 

Born of the narrow gate and moving water; 
The shape of death is land, and the living stone, 
River of life, and land of silence. 
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IV 


One day the voice will speak to me if I listen, 
Those lips were carved by man, by a living man, 
The eyes were seen clearly, and in a world of words, 
There is a word for this. 


I must wait patiently where the words move 
Like shoals of shining fish, or like the beasts 
That slink between the shadows, or like birds 
Screaming at dusk in the high trees. 


Confused, unseen among the wings, 

Unseen among the gleaming eyes or glittering fins, 
Like a bright constellation in a teeming sky, 

The words are made for this. 


Patiently, without words, the stone speaks 
In worlds beyond the world of words of thought : 
The message has no name, and is as gentle 

- Whether we come or go. 


A LETTER TO JAMES STEPHENS 
By May Sarton 


JAMES, it is snowing here. It is December. 

Think of the good day when we talked together, 

For it is time to think of it, remember 

What the warm wine, warm friendship, summer weather 
Raised in our minds now that it is so cold, 

Now that we sit alone and half the world apart, 

This bitter season when the young grow old 

And sit indoors to weigh the fiery heart: 

What of it now? What of this little all, 

The childish world these hands have tried to fashion, 
Using a single theme for their material, 

Always explorers of a human passion? 

You said: ‘Seek for a sterner stuff than this, 

Look out of your closed spaces to the infinite, 

Look beyond hunger and the longed-for kiss 

To what there is beyond your love and in it, 
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To the whole earth and all it bears; 

Support the sky; know the path of the planet, 
Until you stand alone, a man who stares 

His loneliness out of its depth to span it, 

Till you can chisel substance out of space. 

Forget your love, your little war, your ache, 

Forget that haunting, so mysterious face 

And write for an abstracted beauty’s sake. 

Contain a large world in a small strict plan, 

Your job is to draw out the essence and provide 
The word that will endure, comfort, sustain a man. 
This is your honour. This should be your pride.” 
Ah, James, pure poet, I see you with that shell 
Pressed to your sensitive abstracted ear, 

Hunting the sea’s great rumour till you hear it well, 
Until you can set down the sound you hear. 

Fixed to a shell like that you made immortal 

This heart listens, this fragile oracle 

Reports rumour of oceans, is a portal 

That sometimes opens to contain the miracle: 

If there are miracles we can record 

They happen in the places that you curse. 

Blessed the pure in heart and their enduring song 
Sings of that love that spins the universe. 

My honour (and I cherish it, for it is hardly won) 
Is to be pure in this: is to believe 

That to write down these perishable songs for one, 
For one alone, and out of love, is not to grieve, 

But to build on the quicksand of despair 

A house where every man may find his peace, 

May come to shelter from the outer air, 

A little house where he may take heart’s ease. 
And, James, if this fire seems only the strange 
Quick-burning fire of youth unfounded on the earth, 
Then may it be transformed but never change. 

Let Him in whose great hands lie death and birth 
Preserve its essence like that bush of flame 

That stood up in a path and fiery-plumed 
Contained the angel who could speak God’s name, 
The bush that burned and still was not consumed. 
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COCK IN A SHOWER, 1938 


(To Rantokussi) 
By Christopher Fry 


I HAVE waited all night wondering 

Under a slow rain, with the sky thundering 
Unrecognized. And I have seen the morning 
(Tugged by a cockerel’s cry of warning) 
Open, strangely like the palm of a hand 
Whose fortune I failed to understand. 

Men of my century as young as I 

Sank in a bullet and rest curiously 

Rest all night under a slow rain 

Not to recover bewilderment again. 

I have a brother underneath the ground. 

All night the rain has lengthened without sound 
Into a bayonet of ice. The dung 

Down at the root will give no further tongue. 


THE MORNING 
By Clifford Dyment 


THIS is the hour when 
The light is cracking 
Its silver whips 

Over land and sea. 
This is the hour when 
The window is opened, 
The lamp turned out, 
And the wondering hands 
Knock on the day. 
This is the hour when 
The traveller laughs, 
Bids the lady farewell, 
Settles the reckoning, 
And gallops away. 
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THE ORATORY 


OF WINSTON CHURCHILL* 
By G. M. Young 


BY general consent Mr. Churchill is of all living Englishmen the 
most eloquent; his oratory is a public possession; and it is my mis- 
fortune never to have heard one of his greater speeches. On the latest 
of my rare visits to the House I watched him in his accustomed place, 


Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself, 


and certain twitchings and gruntings gave me hope that the fire was 
smouldering and would burst forth. Instead of which, I got a speech 
by Mr. Alexander, who seemed to me to have modelled his 
Parliamentary stance and gesture on Charles, Earl Grey, as he 
appears in Hayter’s picture of the Trial of Queen Caroline. But not 
his style; only Mr. Churchill keeps the senatorial amplitude of an 
earlier day, when newspapers were ‘‘the public prints,” the Govern- 
ment ‘‘His Majesty’s present administration,’ and it could still be 
assumed that the bulk of the population lived in “‘cottage homes.” 

I thought, returning from this visit, that though I can hardly 
imagine a man worse qualified than myself to conciliate the suffrages 
of a constituency, or more certain, after a month of Parliamentary 
life, to be carried out in a state of nervous prostration, I should like 
to have that month. Half of what I understand of English history 
I learned in the gallery: on the floor I might learn something of the 
other half. We are governed by men who have come to the front in 
Parliament. And what brings them there? What makes a good House 
of Commons man? Francis Horner, for example, a figure so vague 
to me that I always have to look him up to remind myself what he 
did. Yet in the Abbey he stands between Gladstone and the Cannings, 
and the Commons adjourned on the news of his death. Is coming to 
the front any guarantee of capacity at the front? Does debating power 
give proof of anything beyond itself? What, in the world to-day, is 
the place of eloquence? What is oratory? I asked the ducks in 
St. James’s Park, and the ducks answered, Quack. 

Then I thought of another water, and a grassy place under a plane 
tree, where the question had been debated long ago, to the music, 
not of ducks, but grasshoppers: and, as well as I could recall it, the 
answer was this. ‘True eloquence rests upon the mastery of two distinct 


*Arms and the Covenant. By the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. Harrap. 18s. 
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processes; logical analysis of the subject, and psychological analysis 
of the audience. On this foundation Aristotle built. But he does not 
go outside the lines marked out by Plato in the Phedrus: I doubt 
if anyone could: and both of them, I believe, would have approved 
the definition I offer; oratory is the art of making the truth acceptable 
to a mixed audience. And what, in politics, is truth? 

I don’t know. But may we not at least say this: that in the pursuit 
of political truth, nothing is more serviceable than to have at hand, 
clearly and forcibly expounded, some coherent body of thought, in 
the light of which emerging incidents and issues can be judged, while 
it can itself be systematically modified by progressive experience 
and observation? I am not (as my more persistent readers may by 
now have noticed) a Marxist, because, among other reasons, I believe 
the Marxian configuration of society to be in disaccordance with 
historic and present facts. A hundred years ago I should not have 
been a Benthamist: their type of individualism seems to me to rest 
on a defective psychology. But I certainly hold that, with all its 
limitations and opacities, the Benthamite mode of reasoning was of 
quite inestimable value to us in its day: so was the Fabian mode: 
and I should heartily welcome the appearance of an orator who, 
believing the Communist view of society and its destiny to be true, 
would set himself the task of making it acceptable to a mixed 
audience. But Communists do not seem to like mixed audiences. 

The remarkable position to which Mr. Churchill has in these last 
years attained in the House of Commons is a good example of the 
power of what I have called coherence: on the subjects with which 
he is particularly conversant, on Foreign Policy and Defence, all his 
ideas stand in a systematic relationship with each other. Once or 
twice a public man can afford to be original: to amuse or startle his 
audience by some novelty. But it is, I think, true to say that nothing 
is so unconvincing, nothing so soon awakens in an audience the fatal 
suspicion of irresponsibility, as novelty too often repeated. An 
unknown man may properly try, one after another, divers ways of 
approach, partly to capture the notice of his audience, partly to test 
his own capacity, and their varying reactions to his modes. But, by 
the time he has reached the front rank, the audience ought to know, 
in general terms, what he is going to say. They may not share his 
assumptions, but they ought to understand what they are: they may 
not approve his objective, but unless they comprehend it, they can- 
not really judge of his policy. As a rule, the larger the common area 
of assumption, and the clearer on both sides the view of what is 
desirable, the more effective will be the debate. Everyone, for 
example, must have noticed how greatly the House of Commons 
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has improved in intellectual tone since the Opposition ceased 
grinding out mechanical amendments and resolutions about the 
Armaments Race and Collective Security, and allowed themselves 
to see, that if there is to be an Armaments Race, we had better win 
it: as there is no Collective Security we had better not rely on it for 
our own. 

It is within the sphere thus indicated that Mr. Churchill’s mind 
has of late years chiefly moved. The first of these speeches delivered 
in Parliament dates from 1932, and I should like to analyse in some 
detail the structure of the third, on European Dangers, delivered 
in the November of that year, because both its logic and its psycho- 
logy seem to me to be of a very fine and characteristic quality. Those 
were the days when what someone has called the Pacifist ‘Terror was 
at its height: when a man took his political life in his hands if he 
ventured to doubt the identity of Geneva with the Garden of Eden, 
or the all-healing power of the Covenant, repeated, in reverent 
tones, seven times a day. Such a frame of mind cannot be attacked 
in front; it must be sapped and made to feel doubtful of itself: 
outflanked, and faced to fall back on new lines of argument. But it 
must be got to listen first: and there is one device which hardly 
ever fails to make an English audience happy, and therefore willing 
to listen—unless it has lost its head and become a mob—and that is: 
picturesque banter with a tang in it. Observe how it is employed 
here. The theme is Conferences: Lausanne, Ottawa, First Geneva, 
Second Geneva, and so forth. Then: 

Everything which has happened since July last shows how unwise it was 
to bring the Lausanne Conference to a conclusion and to trumpet its results 
all round the globe. If we look back on those July days when the Prime 
Minister was welcomed on his return with all the Cabinet and Under-Secre- 
taries drawn up like a row of Grenadiers of varying sizes at the Railway 
Station, we shall see how absurd were the claims that were then advanced 


that Lausanne had “saved Europe” and that a “new era” had opened for the 
world. 


An irresistible picture, which lights up a whole avenue of kindred 
images, back to Disraeli’s immortal footman, sent to tell the Landed 
Interest: “We must have no whining here.” Then, having made 
Lausanne look rather absurd, the orator gathers himself for a stroke 
at an even more august assembly. 


If the House will be persuaded by me they will now embark upon a short 
voyage over a placid lake and come from Lausanne to Geneva. What a scene 
awaits them there! They will walk through streets guarded with machine- 
guns, whose pavements are newly stained with blood—I presume because of 
the conscientious scruples which prevented the use of the perfectly harmless 
tear-gas—and they will enter those halls of debate where, with a persistency 
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which rivals in duration the Siege of Troy, the nations are pursuing the 
question of disarmament. It is a melancholy scene. I have sympathy with, and 
respect for, the well-meaning, loyal-hearted people who make up the League 
of Nations Union in this country, but what impresses me most about them 
is their long-suffering and inexhaustible gullibility. Any scheme, of any kind, 
put forward by any country, is hailed by them, and the speeches are cheered, 
and those who speak gain the meed of their applause. 


_ Why do they not look down beneath the surface of European affairs to the 
iron realities which lie underneath? 


And the “iron realities” are then analysed. There is France, the 
head of a system of States which “look to the French Army in very 
much the same way as small nations before the War used to look to 
the British Navy in the days of its power.” There is Germany: and 
“all those bands of sturdy Teutonic youths, with the light of desire 
in their eyes to suffer for their Fatherland, are not looking for status. 
They are looking for weapons.” There is Russia, ‘with her limitless 
man-power, and her corrosive hatreds: weighing heavily upon a 
whole line of countries, some small, others considerable, from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea.” And we have disarmed. All this part of the 
speech is heavy with apprehension, except once when it is suddenly 
enlivened by the re-entry of the Prime Minister, asking a deputation 
of the Churches to 

“help ‘me to do the broad, just, fundamental, eternal thing.” We all admire 

such sentiments. Dressed in noble, if somewhat flocculent, eloquence, they 

obtain the allegiance of all. But . . . there ought to be more precision. 

Everyone would like to do the “broad, just, fundamental, eternal thing,” 

whatever that may be, but they would like to do it in a way which made 

things better and not in a way that made them worse. 


We press France and Poland to disarm: and France in reply asks 
for a pledge that we will come to her aid if summoned, not by a 
unanimous vote—including our own—but by a majority, of the Coun- 
cil of the League. ‘““That would mean that our fate would be decided 
over our head. We might find ourselves pledged in honour and in law, 
to enter a war against our will, and against our better judgment in 
order to preserve those very injustices which sunder Europe to-day: 
which are the cause of present armaments: which if not arrested 
will cause another war,’ and which, the speaker urges, must be 
removed before the victors can consent to disarm. But Europe is 
arming, and Disarmament Conferences have proved a mischievous 
futility. The argument seems to be raying out into a gloomy 
enumeration of impossibilities. Then at the very end, the strands 
are swiftly spun together. 

I take this opportunity of saying that, as far as this island is concerned, 
the responsibility of ministers to guarantee the safety of the country from 
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day to day and from hour to hour, is direct and inalienable. It has always been 
so, and I am sure they will not differ from their predecessors in accepting 
that responsibility. Their, duty is not only to try, within the restricted limits 
which, I fear, are all that are open to them, to prevent war, but to make 
sure that we ourselves are not involved in one, and above all to make sure 
that if war should break out among other Powers, our country and the 
King’s Dominions can be effectively defended, and will be able to preserve, 
if they desire to do so, that strong and unassailable neutrality from which we 
must never be drawn except by the heart and conscience of the nation. 


This speech seems to me a masterpiece of Parliamentary eloquence, 
not least for the skill with which the speaker conciliates divers sec- 
tions and subsections of opinion as he goes, gathering to his side now 
the Old Believers in the Empire, now the New Believers in the 
Covenant, one paragraph for the friends of France and another for 
the friends of Germany. But I have dwelt on it, not only because its 
structure lends itself easily to analysis, but because it furnishes the 
programme of Mr. Churchill’s next six years. The greater part of 
the book is really a development, not an obstinate reiteration, but 
an organic development of theses here expounded, under the pressure 
of changing conditions: and the division of the speeches under the 
rubrics Germany Disarmed, Germany Rearming, Germany Armed, 
by itself indicates with what dramatic swiftness those conditions have 
altered, and how close and heavy on us the pressure of foreign 
circumstances has become. 

The turning point, the dividing line, the parting of the ways, or 
what you will, is reached of course with the Abyssinian crisis. This 
is Mr. Churchill on October 24, 1935. 


What is the great new fact about the League of Nations? It is this, the 
League of Nations is alive. It is alive and in action. It is fighting for its life. 
Probably it is fighting for all our lives. Here are fifty sovereign States 
solemnly sitting down together to devise and concert hostile economic action 
against a great Power, prohibiting the export of arms to Italy, encouraging 
such export to Italy’s enemy, taking concerted measures to destroy Italian 
credit and financial strength in every quarter of the globe, laying an embargo 
on many kinds of export to Italy, and even attempting a complete boycott 
of Italian imports into each country. When we are told that there are 
leakages and loopholes, that difficulties will arise, and disputes will break 
out, between the boycotters, and so forth, that may all be true, but these 
are, to anyone who views things in their due proportion, only the exceptions 
which are proving a most impressive rule. Such a system of pains and 
penalties has never been proclaimed against a single State, as far as I am 
aware, in the whole history of the world. If we could get away a little farther 
from the scene, and take a more general view than is possible to us, living 
through events from day to day, I am sure we should see that we are already 
in the presence of a memorable event. 
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The Government ask for a Vote of Confidence. They do not ask it because 
they have done exceptionally well. They will no doubt get the Vote of Confi- 
dence, but I hope they will not make the mistake of thinking that it is a 
testimonial, or a bouquet, or that it arises from long-pent-up spontaneous 
feelings of enthusiasm, which can no longer be held in check. 

It is very difficult to judge what is happening in Ethiopia. But it looks 
as if the Ethiopian people were being heavily defeated, and there are some 
authorities who doubt whether their resistance can even be prolonged until 
the rains come. If that should be so—I cannot attempt to prophecy—then 
quite soon all those Abyssinians who have not been destroyed by poison 
gas, will be subjugated and their native land annexed by Italy. If that 
happens, it will certainly be a melancholy chapter in the recent records of 
the British People. The aggressor will be triumphant. He will be rewarded 
with gains far beyond the Hoare-Laval proposals. The League of Nations— 
fifty nations led by one as Signor Mussolini said, in a phrase of formidable 
significance—will have been unable to do anything of the slightest use to 
the Abyssinians. Indeed, all we have done for them, as far as I can remember, 
is to put an embargo on their obtaining arms before they were attacked. 
Otherwise we have done nothing for them at all except, of course, the 
speeches which have been made. 


In short, the great new fact turned out to be the very old one, that 
the man who is ready to fight will get his way with fifty, or any other 
number, who are not: to which may be added the corollary that two 
who are prepared, on certain clearly stated conditions, to go to war, 
will have far more influence with the one than all the other forty-eight 
put together. jit 

The speech from which I have last quoted, on the Fortification of 
the Rhineland, is a restatement of the principles enunciated in 1932, 
or as many of them as had not been voided of content by the operation 
of time, and the consolidation of the new régime in Germany. From 
this point onwards, Mr. Churchill is occupied with two chief causes. 
One is our own rearmament, and he pursues it with a vigour and an 
abundance of detail which recalls Demosthenes lashing the Athenians 
for their shortcomings in face of the Macedonian peril. As an example 
of his close-fighting, agonistic manner, sparing of phrase and yet never 
failing of a certain stateliness of diction, I should select the Speech 
of July 20, 1936, entitled Falling Farther Behind. One tale is good 
till another is told; and I should have liked to hear the answer. It 
is a speech that would take some answering—especially the passages 
dealing with food supply—and it struck me as having much of the 
sledgehammer quality of Asquith in his prime, and Goschen before 
him: 

nunc dextra ingeminans ictus, nunc ille sinistra. 
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After disposing of a preliminary matter, and gravely reproving Sir 
Thomas Inskip for using an argument “which was not quite worthy 
of him, and still less worthy of the gravity of the subject we are 
debating this afternoon,” the speaker opens the substantial question 
thus: 


But I have no quarrel with my Right Hon. Friend. Indeed, he has my 
sincere sympathy. It is not with his speech that I am going to deal, so much 
as with the position in which he finds himself. He has an office so absurdly 
constructed, that the very conditions of his commission reveal a confusion 
of mind and a lack of comprehension in those who have defined it. He has 
allowed himself to become the innocent victim of responsibilities so strangely, 
so inharmoniously, so perversely grouped, endowed with power so cribbed 
and restricted that no one, not even Napoleon himself, would be able to 
discharge them with satisfaction. My Right Hon. Friend has three separate 
tasks. The first is the co-ordination of high strategic thought, on all our 
affairs by land, sea, and air, with which, apparently, is combined also the 
enormous question of the food supply of this island in time of war. That 
is his first task. His second is to secure the punctual execution of the existing 
very large programme—another terrific task; and his third task is to plan and 
organize British industry and British labour so that, if need be, it could 
spring quickly into war-time conditions. Was there ever such an impos- 
sible jumble cast upon a single man—and a man, as has been pointed out in 
this Debate—who is without a staff under his control, without what I should 
call a composite brain? The Government have created a labyrinthine tangle 
of committees, with an able and unfortunate minister flitting about between 
them, and they call it the Co-ordination of National Defence. 


When the House became very anxious about our existing granaries being 
only about half full, and some Hon. Members had the audacity to suggest 
that it might be just as well to fill them right up and keep them almost 
filled instead of half-empty, the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence 
came forward with a plan. It is the kind of plan which is always popular, 
always acceptable, and always most effective in allaying agitation and staving 
off Parliamentary questions. His plan was to have an inquiry. There would 
be an inquiry over which he himself would preside. . . . That inquiry is 
still proceeding. 

But what happened the week before last? At the beginning of the week 
Lord Hailsham unfolded an argument, the effect of which was to deprecate 
even the filling up of our granaries at the ports, on the ground that they might 
become targets of an air attack. He also deprecated building small granaries 
in different parts of the country on the ground of expense and inconveni- 
ence; and on Monday he assured us that we had three months of essential 
foodstuffs in the country. But at the end of the same week, on Saturday, the 
First Lord made a speech in which he declared that if our sea-borne supplies 
were interrupted, we should all be dead of starvation in six weeks. Now 
here you have two Ministers, absolutely at variance upon the actual facts: 
you have your granaries still only partly filled, and you have the Minister 
for the Co-ordination of Defence still inquiring into the general question. 


But how fallible even the best informed of us may be! In this very 
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speech Mr. Churchill, by a lapse of memory which filial care should 
have observed and filial piety silently corrected, makes it appear that 
Mr. Asquith, when Prime Minister during the War, declined to have 
a Secret Session. There was a Secret Session on April 26, 27, 1916, 
eight months before Mr. Asquith left office. 

The other main topic of these later speeches—and between 
November 1936 and January 1937, Mr. Churchill came near to 
losing his carefully won and well-deserved Parliamentary standing 
by the most woeful miscalculation of his Parliamentary influence— 
is the building of some system of collective action in defence of inter- 
national order. If on this matter Mr. Churchill speaks with less 
decision than on others, if at times his oratory verges on that floccu- 
lence which he detected in the manner of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
the cause, perhaps, is to be found in the really baffling perplexity 
of the theme: in the extreme difficulty of forming any union of 
democratic powers, or peace-loving powers, or whatever polite names 
we choose to give each other; whether within the League, or under 
it, Or without—and at times Mr. Churchill’s references to the 
Covenant, and the Rock, remind me a little of the “say something 
about A.G.” of a departmental legend: any union, I say, which would 
not be a union directed against Germany, or capable at least of being 
so interpreted, not by Germany only. Mr. Churchill sees the diffi- 
culty, walks round it, and leaves it where it was. Thus the speech of 
last March 14, one of the weightiest of the series (on a re-reading of 
them all I incline to put that of February 22 on Mr. Eden’s Resigna- 
tion, for pure oratorical quality, at the head), ends thus: 


What is there ridiculous about Collective Security? The only thing that 
is ridiculous about it, is that we have not got it. Let us see whether we 
cannot do something to procure a strong element of collective security for 
ourselves and others. We have been urged to make common cause in self- 
defence with the French Republic. What is that but the beginning of 
collective security? I agree with that. Not so lightly will the two great 
Liberal democracies of the West be challenged and not so easily, if 
challenged, will they be subjugated. That is the beginning of collective 
security. But why stop there? Why be edged and pushed farther down the 
slope in a disorderly expostulating crowd of embarrassed States? Why not 
make a stand while there is still a good company of united, very powerful 
countries, that share our dangers and aspirations? Why should we delay 
until we are confronted with a general landslide of those small countries 
passing over because they have no other choice, to the overwhelming power 
of the Nazi régime? 

If a number of States were assembled round Great Britain and France in 
a solemn treaty for mutual defence against aggression: if they had their 
forces marshalled in what you may call a Grand Alliance: if they had their 
staff arrangements concerted: if all this rested, as it can honourably rest, 
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upon the Covenant of the League of Nations, in pursuance of the purposes 
and ideals of the League: if that was sustained, as it would be, by the moral 
sense of the world: and if it were done in the year 1938—and believe me, 
it may be the last chance there will ever be for doing it—then I say that you 
might even now arrest this approaching war. Then perhaps the curse which 
now overhangs Europe might pass away. Then perhaps the ferocious passions 
which now grip a great people would turn inwards and not outwards 
in an internal rather than an external explosion, and mankind would be 
spared the deadly ordeal towards which we have been sagging and sliding 
month by month. I have ventured to indicate a positive conception, a 
practical and realistic conception, and one which I am convinced will unite 
all the forces of this country without whose help your armies cannot be filled 
or your munitions made. Before we cast away this hope, this cause and this 
plan, which I do not disguise has an element of risk, let those who wish to 
reject it ponder well and earnestly upon what will happen to us if, when 
all else has been thrown to the wolves, we are left to face our fate alone. 


If to promote an “internal explosion” of “ferocious passions” in 
Germany is action “in pursuance of the purposes and ideals of the 
League of Nations,” I don’t wonder that the Germans prefer to stay 
outside. And how, precisely, is such policy to be distinguished, 
morally, from the subterranean activities of the Comintern? Here, 
for want of a proper logical analysis of the topic, Mr. Churchill seems 
to have fallen not only into an argument “which is not quite worthy 
of him, and still less worthy of the gravity of the subject”; but what, 
if the rank and influence of the speaker be considered, is more serious, 
into a certain obliquity, or obscuration, of moral judgment. 


Gutits Over THAMES 
Wood engraving by ANN DALLAS 
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A PARTNERSHIP 
By Tangye Lean 


THEY sat behind the screen at the end of the hall while the con- 
fused uproar of the diners surrounded them, reminding Mr. Arthur 
Hamilton at least that his tail-coat and ready-made tie did not admit 
him to the fellowship of the upper classes. Sometimes while a speech 
was being made he would peep through a vertical crack at the hinges 
of the screen and focus a single diner who sagged back in his chair 
with an arm thrown loosely across the table, the thick smoke from 
his cigar drifting raggedly away from him. Then Mr. Hamilton 
would feel a sudden uprush of anger, for if you isolated this creature 
beyond the crack, if you considered him detail by detail, the red 
and puffy skin, the naif but hard lines of the face, the way he picked 
doggedly at one of his nostrils in the belief that he was unobserved, 
it was impossible to feel yourself inferior, only damnably misjudged 
by the economic forces that brought you here to perform for him. 
And a bitter feeling of incredulity would descend on him as he 
heard the names and accomplishments of the distinguished guests 
to whose health the speaker was proposing that the company should 
drink. Not the generals or the philanthropists or the distinguished 
officials—those seemed scarcely worth the trouble of his attention 
—but the representatives of the Arts, as the speaker liked to put it, 
introducing the subject sometimes with a tone of hearty jocularity, 
but more often solemnly and with a sense of reverence. For they 
had with them to-night, came the words, not only two financial bene- 
factors of the Arts who, in a sense, made the practice of them still 
possible in a world which he sometimes felt paid too much attention 
to the material things of life but a great exponent, the poet Sir John 
Attenborough, whose verse would pass on to a distant posterity. 

As he went on to mention two members of the Royal Academy 
and the president of a Book Society Mr. Hamilton leaned forward 
in his chair, making a panorama of diners reel past the crack, for it 
seemed to him suddenly important to discover whether he had been 
right in his choice of a single specimen for denunciation. Perhaps, 
he thought unwillingly, there are fine and sensitive people here, 
just three or four of them perhaps, but visibly different from the 
gross business men. And, by straining the position of his torso, he 
would go back down the panorama, examining each individual in 
turn. It was on the minority of lean men that he pegged his grudg- 
ing hopes, on the angular face with a beard or an old man with 
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unusual lines on his forehead, but on all he could see a warm flush 
and a smile of acquiescence in the speech which seemed to build 
them into a conspiracy satisfied with itself and utterly alien to him. 
He let his chair sink back to normal, scarcely noticing the rest of 
the row, for the bitterness inside him was now fortified and hard. 

He turned to Jim Tomes, his accompanist, and smiled limply, 
expelling the breath from his lungs. ‘‘A drink?” he said, louder 
than he was entitled to, and pushed the half-empty bottle of cham- 
pagne towards him. This was merely a gesture, symbolic perhaps 
of resignation, for he knew when he thought about it that old Tomes 
was well able to look after himself. His glass was three-quarters 
full, his mouth entirely so, enabling him only to wave his hand with 
a defensive gesture above the glass and to plead for discretion by 
tapping urgently against his lips. This was misunderstood by Mr. 
Hamilton, who passed the dish of sandwiches, while another 
protesting movement came from Tomes which collided and sent 
it crashing to the floor. 

For a moment the speech at the far end of the hall hesitated, 
and there was a subdued sound of people shifting irritably on their 
chairs. Two waiters made a hurried inspection but declined to clear 
up the pieces. The speech was already going on. 

Mr. Hamilton would have liked to convey to his accompanist 
that this was an amusing and almost purposeful harassing of the 
enemy activities, a cause for rejoicing rather than feeling sheepish, 
but Tomes was occupied so urgently in retrieving their sandwiches 
that, as usual, it was impossible to communicate. When he had 
finished he started scraping off the dirt from the crust of one of 
them and as he lifted it, clean now, to his mouth, gave a furtive 
glance at his companion, only to look away immediately their eyes 
met. Their relationship was so invariably like this, a medley of un- 
sympathetic sixes and sevens, that it sometimes struck Mr. Hamilton 
as odd that he should rely so much on him, for at low moments he 
felt that it was only Jim Tomes who made his fate tolerable. Again 
to-day his agent had advised him to try someone else, ‘‘something 
younger,” he had said (he referred to accompanists like pieces of 
furniture indistinguishable from the stools on which they sat), “if 
you can see what I mean, something slicker,’ and Mr. Powter 
could see quite well what he meant—someone like himself, slim 
still and scarcely faded, with his academy record not ten years be- 
hind him—and it was precisely for that reason he resisted the 
proposal. 

For on his own plane as a tenor of astonishing virtuosity his 
academy record had been brilliant. Nowadays Pr he dioushe 
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about the past it was always that period which came back to him. 
He could remember in every detail the change of attitude which 
came over the examiners when he had sung the first few lines of 
the set-piece, how the bald gentleman with pince-nez had laid his 
pencil suddenly across his notebook and leant back in his chair with 
a faint smile across his mouth, how the requests afterwards had been 
framed in generous terms as if between them it was secretly under- 
stood that these were mere formalities. And in the lecture hall there 
had been times when an instructor seeking for some difficult nuance 
in what he wanted to expound, would suddenly abandon the attempt 
and ask Mr. Hamilton if he would be kind enough to come on to 
the platform for a moment to show the class what it was. For there 
was no doubt about it even among his fellow students: the name of 
Arthur Hamilton was destined for the highest distinctions that the 
singing world could offer. 

But afterwards, when he left the academy, progress had not been 
that easy winged flight. Here the details were less clear in his mind; 
he knew only that in opera an intolerable weight of vested interest 
had opposed him, compelling him to stand silently while inferior 
Italians and Germans took the tenor rdles that should have been 
immediately his own; and there had been recitals, four or five of 
them, financed, till it was no longer possible, by his mother, and the 
only thing he had to show for them was a few Press clippings, the 
first half-dozen of them stuck in a scrapbook. At last it had been 
“Dinner Engagements” like this, with ten guineas as the fee and 
stupidity for an audience. But more and more his days were occu- 
pied by private lessons to young men and women who had ambitions 
like his own, for the evening engagements mysteriously decreased; 
the agent himself was sometimes puzzled by his failure at them, could 
rarely get a clear expression of dissatisfaction from the committee 
who voiced the decision to “have a change from Mr. Hamilton”; 
he could only advise him, guessing beyond the few hints he received, 
to change his accompanist. “Something younger,” he said, “some- 
thing more your style.” 

But to Jim Tomes he clung as doggedly as to a mascot or a cham. 
He was old, it was true, nearer sixty-five than the fifty years to which 
he confessed; he was untidy and eccentric in his facial expressions; 
he was gauche—none of this was denied by Mr. Hamilton, for, as 
he pointed out, it did not matter. He had enough youth for both 
of them, enough brilliance to atone for humdrum playing, enough 
personality for two. While he had him he still had confidence, and 
he could not afford to lose any more of that. 

There were other, less formidable, objections urged by the agents. 
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Tomes, they said, had managed to get into the profession without 
producing tangible qualifications. They knew it was a formal point, 
not worth noticing if everything else had been all right, but there 
were even rumours that he had been a Turkish bath attendant; and 
when it was possible for tales like that to hang around a person, 
well, it created an atmosphere. . . . But Mr. Hamilton would only 
laugh at such stories; indeed, he seemed to like them, standing more 
upright while he listened, smiling with a fresh bright look that came 
into his face too rarely nowadays. 

He could tell now that the moment for their performance was 
approaching. The food on the table in front of him was a gauge as 
accurate as an alarm clock, for Tomes could be relied on to con- 
sume everything but a single sandwich—left, a sacrifice to convention 
—in the period between their surreptitious entry behind the screen 
and their emergence into view of the diners. He was still clearing 
his mouth with convulsive movements of his jaws when the brassy 
voice of the usher rang out. 

“Mr. Upper Warden, Mr. Warden, my lords, ladies and gentle- 
TCT Ret 

Silence spread across the hall, drifting rapidly from the end like 
a draught from a suddenly opened door. And already Mr. Hamilton 
and Jim Tomes were on their feet, Mr. Hamilton slightly in front 
with a faint depreciatory smile on his face and a suspicion of a stoop 
about his back, while Tomes stood behind, his eyes fixed on his 
tightly clasped hands while he absent-mindedly removed vestiges of 
the sandwich which still lingered in his mouth. It was a moment 
when, in spite of his self-effacing pose, Mr. Hamilton was intensely 
aware of the proceedings. He watched the usher like a client observing 
a fortune-teller, for it seemed to him that if this man could voice his 
name without reference to the programme it was a slight but certain 
proof of his progress towards fame; whereas if he looked down . . . 
_ At that moment the usher holding a strip of paper symmetrically 
in both hands raised it with the grave gesture of a priest in adora- 
tion before the altar to the level of his eyes. For a full second he 
looked at it and then completed his sentence: “. . . Mr. Arthur 
Hamilton will sing.” 

But it might be simply that he was waiting for the talk to subside, 
Mr. Hamilton was thinking rapidly as he bowed in response to the 
desultory outbreak of clapping; it was surely only a conventional 
gesture, that absurd lift, to cover his own awkwardness. The fool, 
the buffoon! he thought, smiling now at the uplifted faces, and 


between the smiles he managed to send a poisonous look at his 
impassive figure. 
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Aware, without turning to see, that Tomes had darted to his 
place at the piano, Mr. Hamilton stepped on to the temporary plat- 
form covered with felt and, after a slight shifting of his feet, cleared 
his throat twice and announced that he would sing the Rio Grande. 
He made a gesture towards the piano but was forestalled by Jim 
Tomes, who crashed into the opening chords a second after the 
announcement had left his lips. 

Mr. Hamilton was right in his belief that the Rio Grande was 
an ideal song with which to start his programme. He disliked making 
concessions to this type of audience, but he realized that it was neces- 
sary, in their mood of replete and half-drunken indifference, to 
throw out a handful of brilliants before venturing on pearls. And 
it was really in preparation for the Rio Grande that he assumed 
that rather humble attitude on emerging from the screen and sus- 
tained it while he announced the title, for now, as he violently tossed 
the first words from his throat, it was as if some endocrine secretion 
had been released into his bloodstream; visibly his stature grew on 
the platform, and in his eyes virile lights seemed to dance and play. 

More particularly his choice was fortunate because of the pecu- 
liarities shown by Jim Tomes. He sat tensely, hunched forward on 
his stool, and behind him was a large mirror which repeated to 
the audience a full-length profile, as if the organizers had feared that 
some tiny aspect of his performance was in danger of being missed. 
In fact, it was not, for Tomes was so utterly absorbed with the job 
he had on hand, so certain of his own insignificance beside the glory 
of Mr. Hamilton, that he felt free to forget the world and, like some 
rabbit which jumps for joy when it feels no danger is near, revealed 
all the workings of his mind. 

Anxious he had always been, and it was not a quality of which 
he felt ashamed. “Why do I fret?” he used to say to his wife when 
she was still alive. “Because if I didn’t Lordy knows where we'd 
be to-night. We wouldn't have caught this train, and we wouldn't 
have a roof over our heads, and we wouldn’t have anything for our 
tummies when we do get back.” He had always been a believer in 
the theory of the second string, for, as he often pointed out, you 
never could tell what turn the world was going to take next. Per- 
haps that was why he had worked in so many jobs, constantly open- 
ing up other sources of revenue while the present one lasted; and 
that was why he had in the days of his extreme youth learnt to 
play the piano without encouragement and without tuition, sitting 
in complete ignorance on the stool and pottering obstinately among 
the keys until he discovered with a flash of joy that where the notes 
went up on the score they went up on the keyboard. 
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In the early days of the Turkish bath episode, which had in fact 
existed, no ordinary man would have worried about his fate. But 
Jim Tomes was more perceptive. He noticed little things as well 
as the big broad facts of the profession which—even they—went un- 
noticed by his fellow-workers. He perceived and never allowed him- 
self to forget that the masseurs who were most in demand were the 
young men who could give the fattest of clients his money's worth 
on the slab. He noticed the pathetic way the old men tried to atone 
for their physical deficiencies, concentrating in their finger-tips the 
strength that should have pervaded all the movements of the mas- 
sage, pinching and hurting their customer while they puffed over 
him and then were surprised and gradually embittered as their 
number was asked for less. 

No, Jim Tomes was not one to be caught like that. Long before 
his tips had started falling off he was working harder at the piano; 
even, to the astonishment of his wife, taking lessons in it, and once 
when they were on holiday in a South Coast town getting a tem- 
porary job in a cinema for the afternoons and evenings. It had been 
a blow when the talkies first appeared; he had been incredulous at 
first, prophesying their immediate death; but as they gained in popu- 
larity he saw that other lines might open to him, accompaniments, 
parties, jazz-bands even. But jazz he had never been able to manage; 
it needed a looseness which no amount of concentration could con- 
quer, an easy complacent swing which defied him. “Not for me, 
that cheap stuff,” he used to say and plugged doggedly on with his 
practising, hoarding reserves for those fingers against the time when 
human flesh should protest against their touch. 

But fears, precisely when there was least reason for them, would 
never leave Jim Tomes in peace. Deserting his job at the bath before 
he was forced to, he had had an almost continuous run of luck, cul- 
minating in the partnership with Mr. Arthur Hamilton at a time 
when it still seemed that he would have a distinguished future. But 
that had kept him awake till after midnight in anxiety, for who, 
after all, was he to accompany a singer fresh from the Opera and 
bristling with diplomas? 

Of Mr. Hamilton’s genius he had never been in doubt, but 
secretly he was soon wondering whether he was a fool or a great 
and indulgent man. From the first day they had practised together 
he had been surprisingly lenient, laughing at his anxieties and ex- 
plaining any detail at length when Tomes furtively confessed to 
ignorance in a limited and carefully specified area. “Don’t you worry, 
old fellow,” he used to say. “You'll do fine with more practise. The 
only thing you’ve got to worry about is not to worry so much.” And 
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he might have insisted more strongly on this if it had occurred 
to him that old Tomes’s worrying was as evident on the platform 
as in the privacy of their rehearsals. ° 

How much it attracted attention depended on the songs, not that 
it varied very noticeably, but a tune with a marked rhythm implying 
simple straightforward emotions concealed it much more effectively 
than one of those love songs for which Mr. Hamilton had so fatal 
an attraction. For example, Tomes had an irresistible habit of 
counting. He counted not only the time but arbitrarily in the inter- 
vals between the verses, feeling in those alarming voids where 
nothing happened that the figures had the solidity of stepping-stones 
and saved him from some unspecified disaster. 

Several years previously, at a time when it was believed that the 
possession of natural teeth increased the chances of contracting 
cancer, Jim Tomes had caused the dozen or so which remained to be 
extracted. The skin around his jaws sunk inwards, and, as the false 
teeth with which a hospital supplied him fitted badly, his whole 
face underwent a change. It was as if the base of the structure had 
been removed, leaving only pallid creases, like the folds of an un- 
used pair of bellows, to hint at its original shape. But when he 
counted or hunted with his tongue for the food particles which 
ever since the operation had irritated him it was as if for a grotesque 
moment the possibilities of his face were restored. Momentarily, 
because he would only extend his jaws to the full an instant before 
the number was due to fall in his brain, and as it fell he would at 
the same time bring his jaws together, contract those of his fingers 
that were not playing, and tap with his left foot on the carpet. 

It was not always that he employed the whole battery of this count- 
ing apparatus; at times of comparative quiet he was content to use 
only one aspect of it, and perhaps almost imperceptibly. But if the 
emotion of a particular piece took hold of him he would bring them 
in one by one, as Beethoven gathers his instruments into the crescendo 
of a final movement, and at the climax he would have been aston- 
ished if anyone had described the impression he produced, for it 
was precisely then that he felt himself most nearly worthy of the 
genius of Mr. Hamilton. 

While the Rio Grande proceeded on its course a few individuals 
who were giving it more than perfunctory attention realized that 
the accompanist, though unconscious of his audience and separated 
from Mr. Hamilton’s platform by several yards, was displaying an 
absorption which rivalled that of the singer. At the end they clapped 
with a certain enthusiasm and whispered to their neighbours that it 
was worth watching the little chap at the piano. “Quite a character,” 
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they murmured, hoping that their discernment of human values 
would not go unnoticed. 

It never entered Jim Tomes’s head to respond by bowing to the 
applause, for he was ignorant of evoking any and would have been 
beset by premonitions of disaster at the thought of it. He stayed there 
slightly bent over the keyboard, waiting. Mr. Hamilton, moreover, 
believed in minimizing the response, in adopting a rather coy and 
feminine attitude to allow the passion of his songs to stand out in 
its full force. He never looked at the audience but kept his eyes 
smiling faintly at a point half way up the wall above their heads, 
then lowering them to the floor as he bowed. Within himself he 
kept his hatred inviolate. 

“I will now sing Celestial Love,” he announced when the applause 
had all but died. “It was written by Michelangelo Buonarroti and 
is in the translation of John Addington Symonds.” 

He made a movement of his hand towards Tomes but was again 
forestalled by the first chord of the introduction, for it had not yet 
penetrated Mr. Hamilton’s awareness—since he never looked around 
—that immediately his last word was spoken Tomes started counting 
up to four, that the fourth number synchronized with the first sound 
from the piano, and that the isolation already enwrapping him was 
as impenetrable by external events, as unaffected by them, as that 
of an automatic piano into which a penny has been dropped. 

Shifting his feet to find a pose distinct from that required by the 
Rio Grande, more restrained and with a sense of the servitude and 
greatness imposed by violent passion, Mr. Hamilton felt something 
give below the covering of the platform. He did not know that it 
was constructed by six wooden blocks about a foot deep which were 
pushed closely together below the felt, and his ignorance of the 
precise cause of the decline filled him with alarm. However, Tomes’s 
introductory passage was finished, and against his better judgment 
Mr. Hamilton was swept into the song. ‘No mortal thing,” he sang, 

“No mortal thing enthralled these longing eyes 

When perfect peace in thy fair face I found: 

But far within. . .” 
At this point he usually adopted a slightly different position, sing- 
ing not so much outwards in avowal of the vision he perceived in 
the smoky atmosphere above the Worshipful Company of Joiners, 
but more humbly and to himself. He now found to his boundless 
irritation that the fear of stepping back not only sapped some of 
the expression from his voice but slightly entangled him with the 
time, so that Tomes was ahead of him at the end of the phrase. 

In all their repertoire there was no piece that gave Tomes greater 
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anxiety than Celestial Love. The music had been composed by a 
distinguished Englishman at the beginning of the century; it tra- 
versed the scale with an intricacy which he had thought to be linked 
with the Renaissance spirit, and to complete Tomes’s embarrass- 
ment it did not proceed with the measured regularity of verse and 
chorus but ran and twisted in a single wavering line. He could use 
neither his feet nor his hands to ward off disaster; the pedals were 
constantly called upon for tone effects, and his hands had all they 
could manage. The whole weight of responsibility was therefore 
transferred to his head, which he used in the fashion of a bound and 
gagged man who has at all costs to communicate with his rescuers. 

The diners who had been advised to watch him were at first a 
little disappointed. But gradually as the vibrant tones of the singer 
were flung out only to be withdrawn and succeeded by others of 
tense restraint, more complex emotions passed across his face. He 
started nodding violently with long downward movements of his 
head, while his jaws moved to a counter-rhythm, and suddenly the 
end of a theme was announced almost before it arrived by a side- 
ways shake which seemed to tear something free from the air above 
him. 

As Mr. Hamilton reached the contrast demanded once more at 
the words, “Nay, things that suffer death,” urged perhaps by a semi- 
conscious perception that the audience was being lured away by a 
rival performance, he could no longer resist the drama latent in one 
backward step. Boldly, telling himself that his fears were groundless, 
he took it. The loose block slipped away under his covering, and he 
was struggling on the floor. 

A stir spread backwards among the diners, and the usher deserted 
his place by the Upper Warden’s chair to hurry to his assistance. 
But order seemed to restore itself at once. Some of the audience had 
never moved, and now the eyes of the majority followed theirs. 

For Jim Tomes was still playing. It was clear to him now, since 
the end was already coming into sight, that his imaginary disasters 
had once more been averted, and, just as an army seeing victory 
within reach will fight more fiercely until it is assured, his move- 
ments took on an electrical quality which steadily grew. From them 
alone few people could have guessed that his subject was celestial 
love; they would have said rather some battle symphony in which 
opposing armies clashed, or a Russian overture celebrating the vic- 
tory of the national anthem over the Marseillaise. But they would 
only have thought this if, suddenly deaf, they had nothing but his 
contorted body to guide them; for the sounds which rose from the 
piano were delicate still, dying, as the song moved onwards, to a 
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swooning sigh, the very vision of Renaissance love seen through 
Edwardian eyes. 

And Mr. Hamilton, pulling himself up among the debris of the 
platform, was too occupied with the wound to his vanity to realize 
exactly what had happened. He saw in particular detail and with a 
feeling of disgust the expression of ostentatious concern on the face 
of the usher as he helped him to his feet, and he felt profoundly 
grateful to old Tomes for his presence of mind in continuing. ‘Two 
lines only had been omitted by the accident, and he at once took 
up the song again, singing its closing passage defiantly past the face 
of the usher from where he stood: 


“Not love but lawless impulse is desire: 
That slays the soul; our love makes still more fair 
Our friends on earth, fairer in death on high.” 


As Tomes brought his victory march, with its struggling themes 
all reconciled, to its end, a wave of clapping spread out across the 
diners. It was not the dragging applause that was usual on such 
occasions but an enthusiastic uproar in which laughter and thumps 
on the table mixed with the steady din of the hands. Jim Tomes 
was intent in collecting his worn-out scores and remarked to him- 
self with satisfaction that things seemed to be going a little better 
to-night. Mr. Hamilton bowed repeatedly and permitted himself a 
broader smile than usual. For a moment he could not help feeling 
that even if this demonstration was just a compliment to his sports- 
manship you had got to allow them a spark or two of generosity, 
and if it had been funny, well, he was not the man to grudge them 
their laugh. 

When they had passed through the pantry and a scullery, where 
girls were washing up, into the street at the side of the hall, he said 
to old Tomes: “You did well, old chap, bloody well.” 

Tomes was relieved. “Thanks,” he said. “I’m glad you liked it.” 
He pottered along beside him silently in the rain. 

It felt suddenly cold after the dense warmth of the hall, and Mr. 
Hamilton closed the lapels of his overcoat across his chest. ‘““Come 
on,” he said, “‘I’ll pay for a taxi—give you a lift home. Damn’ fools 
oa are, rigging up a platform like that; might have sprained my 
ankle. 

“Ah,” said Tomes. He had not noticed the disorder in the wooden 
blocks as he left the hall and wondered at what stage Mr. Hamilton 
had started to sing from the floor level. “Ah,” he said, “things like 
that don’t occur to them till there’s been an accident, not if I know. 
Too busy thinking about their pickings from the dinner.” 
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“Taxi!’’ Mr. Hamilton was shouting now that they had reached 
the main street. “Hi! Taxi!” : 

As they got into it Tomes said: ‘“‘When’s the next do? Not for 
two or three weeks, is it?” 

“A month,” said Mr. Hamilton, pulling down one of the collap- 
sible seats for his feet. “Not for a month.” 

“Ah,” said Tomes and was silent, his legs drawn up uneasily 
against the seat. 

Mr. Hamilton was thinking: Curse those red-faced boors and 
their laughing; they don’t know a voice when it’s in their ears; 
they're like the opera-house combines and the managers, out for 
money to stuff their bellies with food and wine. Theyre nothing, 
less than nothing. But he thought of the examining committee in 
the hall of the academy and the man with pince-nez who put the 
pencil down on his notebook with a smile. He turned to Tomes and 
said: “Well, God be thanked I’ve got a decent chap like you at the 
piano. It makes a difference that, having someone you get on with. 
When I think of some of those whippersnappers at the agent’s . . .” 

But he was embarrassed and failed to finish the sentence. When 
they had ridden on in the wet traffic for a minute he started talking 
of something else. 
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RAINER MARIA RILKE 
AN APPRECIATION 


By Stephen Spender 


IN one of the most significant of the Later Poems Rilke addresses 
the German romantic poet Hoelderlin in words which Mr. J. B. 
Leishman translates as follows: 


But for you, you glorious invoker, the whole of life 

was just one importunate image, and when you expressed it, 
a line locked up like destiny, even in the lightest 

there lurked a death, which you lighted upon, but the god 
going before you guided you onwardly out. 


Here he is not thinking of the Hoelderlin who was an imitator 
of Schiller but of the later Hoelderlin who wrote Patmos and several 
other poems immediately before the period of his madness, poems 
which are at once a terrifying revelation of the poet’s vision of life 
and the final testimony of his faith in the Greek world of ideas which 
had become an obsession to him. No wonder Hoelderlin’s later poems 
appeared as a revelation to the Rilke of these Later Poems, because 
Hoelderlin had achieved exactly that unity of the symbolic and the 
actually experienced which Rilke longed for himself. To Rilke it 
may have seemed that Hoelderlin and he stood alone in their atti- 
tude towards the task of the poet: 


Look how they all 
live alone in their cosy poems and make long stays 
in narrow comparisons. Participators. You only 
move like the moon. 


What was this task? Who are the participators? An analysis of 
some elements in Rilke’s Later Poems will answer these questions 
and will throw such an illuminating light on the function of modern 
poetry that they are well worth answering. 


During the Great War another modern poet, Wilfred Owen, wrote 
that above all poets to-day must be truthful. This may seem a plati- 
tude, but it is perhaps not so platitudinous to suggest that the most 
remarkable achievements of poetry in this century have been the 
result of literalness rather than poeticism in poets. It is as though 


“Later Poems, by Rainer Maria Rilke, translate 
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the first function of poetry to-day should be to reinterpret as much 
of the appearance and the experiences of modern life as possible 
into a symbolic language. The real-need is to give significance to 
objects which seem meaningless in a world of meaningless objects 
and events. Owen gave a deeper significance than any other poet to 
the suffering of soldiers in the war; Rilke in the great poem on war 
in the centre of this book (written in August 1914) insists on pain 
as the tangible value in war which, if seized on, might give his 
generation a new understanding of life: 


A flag? Yes, pain’s. The flag of pain. That heavily 
flapping cloth of pain, with which every one of you’s wiped 
his sweating, hell-hot face. 


Eliot too wrote his best poetry when he was closest to observation 
and direct experience of rather squalid aspects of suburban life. 
Poets are not so clever that when they forsake their direct observa- 
tions and experiences they do not easily become dupes, if they are 
living in a corrupt social class; a comparison of Eliot’s later works 
with the earlier poems will show how easy it is to become a dupe. 
Rilke was fully aware of this danger when, in August 1915, he wrote 
in a letter to a friend: 


Frightful as the war is in itself, what seems to me still more horrible is 
the fact that its pressure has never helped to make man more recognizable, 
to thrust him, the individual or the mass, face to face with God, as was 
in former times the power of great distresses. On the level which has been 
formed since then, the level on which the newspapers have learnt how to 
give a conscienceless verbal cross-section of all events (a mob in which the 
second-hand and the conjectural stand side by side with the actual, the 
most mercantile side by side with the most incalculable): on this level a 
perpetual equalization of all tensions is produced, and humanity is trained 
to go on accepting a world of news in place of realities which no one any 
longer has the time and composure to let grow great and heavy in himself. 


What would Rilke be saying if he were living now! 

In spite of his angels, gods, belief in God, etc., Rilke had a 
fundamentally literal mind. There is almost nothing in his poetry 
that is not founded on direct observation and personal experience. 
The aim of his life was to collect material in actual living which 
he then might transform into poetry. Naturally, certain experiences 
yielded a far richer vein of poetry than others; and, conversely, 
certain subjects collected round them, like crystals round a string, 
an accumulation of remembered experiences and things seen. But 
Rilke’s poetry never forsakes actuality; there are no flights of 
imagination, no clichés, no words used for their own sake in his 
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poems. It is as though he regards life itself as a poem, and him- 
self as the translator who is endeavouring to render its meaning as 
accurately as possible into his native language; indeed, his poems 
often have rather the air of being translations. 

It follows that the earlier poems are far more limited than the 
later ones, simply because in them he was confined to a more limited 
range of experience, his inferences were more timid, he drew for 
his moral values more on conventional religious and aesthetic ideas. 
Perhaps he is best in the earlier poems when he chooses some arbi- 
trary subject which he has minutely observed, such as an animal in 
the zoo or a Greek statue in a museum. . 

His later poetry, working towards the great Duinese Elegies, 
developed in two directions, firstly towards a far deeper penetration 
of experience, secondly towards more universal symbols, particularly 
towards the angels of the Elegies. 

The amount of what Henry James called “felt life” in these 
poems is extraordinary, and can only be appreciated by reading the 
poems themselves; Rilke has drawn more richly and concentratedly 
on physical sensations than any other poet, but he uses them not 
sensuously as in Keats but as a means of expressing states of mind. 
He lays hands on everything that he can use to reinterpret death, 
isolation, the night—values which have become meaningless in the 
“perpetual equalization of all tensions.” Like Hopkins, he concen- 
trates with avarice on the contemplation of objects, but whereas 
Hopkins’s objects are opaque, Rilke’s are transparent: 


He looked at towers so hard, 

he filled them with terror: 

building them up again, suddenly, all in a moment. 
And yet how often the day— 

overladen landscape 

sank to rest in his calm perception at evening! 


But the poem (called Turning) takes a turn impossible to Hopkins 
when it goes on: 
For indeed there comes in time a limit to looking: 


the looked and looked-at world 
longs to bear fruit in love. 


Rilke was not merely looking, he was looking for something, the 
symbol which would express the unity of the thing seen with its 
meaning. These symbols were not the accidental symbols of the 
French symbolists or contemporary surrealists, they were provisional 
constructions, outposts of a unifying vision of life, comparable to 
the Overseer, the Judge and K of Kafka’s novels. Like Kafka’s 
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figures, they were borrowed from tradition, but they do not have 
the objective externalized significance which they have in tradition. 
Kafka cannot be said to “believe” in a law-giver; what he is con- 
cerned with is the need for authority rather than authority itself. 
In the same way, God to Rilke is the idea of God, or, rather, 
his endeavour to restate an idea that is still at the centre of life. 
That he hated the established religions Mr. Leishman makes quite 
clear in his invaluable notes. Of those who join the Church, Rilke 
writes: “Now there exists here an indifference without limits, empty 
churches, forgotten churches, starving chapels—really, it’s time one 
stopped sitting at this empty table, proffering the finger-bowls that 
still stand about there as food.” 

So the angels of the Elegies are really symbols for the function 
of his poetry itself—the incarnation of the world into its significant 
form. It was the Spanish landscape near Toledo which gave him the 
idea of the angels of the Elegies: 


Everywhere appearance and vision came, as it were, together in the 
object, in every one of them a whole inner world was exhibited, as though 
an angel, in whom space was included, were blind and looking into himself. 


In his letters Rilke writes often of his ‘‘task.” This was to devote 
himself completely to the contemplation of the world which he 
might transmute into poetry. To this end he travelled in many 
countries, studied, learned languages, and above all made the most 
minute and almost scientific observation of all his sensations. ‘The 
reader of his novel Malte Laurids Brigge will realize that Malte 
combines in his being the excessive sensibility of a poet with the 
dispassionate interest in death and disease of a doctor, the tolerance 
of obscure and pathological states of mind of a psychologist. Rilke 
sacrificed ambition during his lifetime, and love, to his conviction 
that solitude was absolutely necessary for his contemplative task; 
in thus frustrating himself he accepted inconsolable anxiety about 
his work and about his capacity to love. Yet these uncertainties form 
the inspiration of some of the best poems in this book. Perhaps he 
was wrong to cut himself off so completely, certainly his poetry is 
limited to express a view of life which is inaccessible to the working 
class; yet one can easily imagine Rilke finding—as did Van Gogh, 
another saint of European art—a rich vein of material in the life of 
the workers. His life remains an outstanding example to other poets, 
of disinterestedness and absolute fidelity to his own experience. 

The translation by J. B. Leishman is a very courageous attempt 
to accomplish a perhaps impossible task. It is most successful where 
the originals are not rhymed, so that the great difficulty of finding 
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rhymes in English is removed. The notes are excellent, extremely 
informative, and full of long quotations from Rilke’s letters. Every- 
one interested in the development of modern poetry—particularly 
anyone who desires to write poetry—should read this book, referring 
as far as he is able to the German originals in the volume called 
Spaete Gedichte, published by the Insel-Verlag and available 
wherever they sell German books. 
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AT ALBERTO’S 
By William Buchan 


ONCE, before this story began, I remember saying to Lisa that we 
two might be living in a time-pocket, some sort of side-aisle to reality; 
that perhaps if we were not careful we should pass out of the world 
of people altogether. On that occasion she replied flippantly that 
this would suit her very well—there would be more room and less 
restriction. She was playing then at the Sara Bernhardt and still 
only on the road to fame, so that I was able to see a good deal of 
her. I, of course, was doing no work in particular. We used to spend 
our days together, sitting about in the Park, if it was not too hot, 
or in the big collections, to keep cool; or riding about on the Fifth 
Avenue buses, declaiming this and that and letting the wind get in 
our hair. 

Each evening at half past six or so we would go and dine, because 
Lisa had to be at the theatre at a quarter past eight, and we liked 
to take our time and quote some more. 

We_were beautifully independent of other people. If you are 
anxious to be alone in a crowd there is no place for it like New 
York. Abstract yourself from the general hysteria, retire from the 
press of people who have to try and make an impression on the place, 
and you can be as lost as if you had been cremated. 

We dined each night in an empty restaurant. After dinner I would 
take Lisa to the Bernhardt and wander for the next few hours along 
and around Broadway, or sit in a cinema, or perhaps go back to 
my room and clank fitfully on my typewriter—but always with my eye 
on the clock, ready to go out again into the fantastic night. I 
used to give myself plenty of time, so that I could walk slowly, enjoy- 
ing the ferocious racket all round me, the atmospheric storm—it 
was no more than that—through which I must pass to reach my own 
particular reality. 

I had once been all alone in New York, knowing nobody, and 
that was not pleasant; then I hurried along with my mental collar 
up and my observation turned off, unwilling and unreceptive. Now 
I could afford to stroll slowly through the explosive lights and 
shadows, enjoying the tireless, unhalting crowd that sweeps the side- 
walks, the lighted tops of buildings like lanterns in the clouds, 
the gold light and milky haze, the surge and glitter, the lit, 
eager faces, the strange things seen and at once forgotten. 
Once on Broadway there was a man sitting high up on the 
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top of a pole. He had been there for days: he was floodlit and un- 
concerned. The crowd would congeal for an instant below him, com- 
ment, laugh, and pass on. In fifty yards’ walk they forgot all about 
him, and in fifty yards’ walk so did I. , 

The scene which, in my loneliness, I should have found too vio- 
lent had a quality that was almost soothing, now that I had the 
enchanting night and Lisa to look forward to. Broadway and ‘Times 
Square no longer affected me like a shower of tin kettles; the lights 
and sky-signs were like fireworks in somebody else’s garden—good 
to watch for a minute or two, but no concern of mine, celebrating 
something for which I could not possibly care. Alone, and apparently 
the only one in all that multitude with an immediate purpose, I would 
pursue my way, dodging the traffic, my eyes half-closed to bar the 
flying grit, springing, sidestepping, stopping abruptly, moving west- 
ward in a sort of dance. 

The Sara Bernhardt Theatre is just off Eighth Avenue. Every 
night as I left the radiant highway I would pass into a cooler gloom. 
All the theatre lights would be turned off so that I could only just 
discern a ghostly writing where Lisa’s name had blazed all evening 
on the canopy over the entrance. By a quarter-past eleven the build- 
ing would be empty of all but Lisa and her dresser and the old grey 
man at the stage door. As I entered, Squibb the doorman, leaning 
out of his little box, would give me the remote smile due to so 
shadowy a being, coming so far out of hours. If I were a few minutes 
too soon the old tortoise-like dresser would be there, finger on lips, 
to tell me to wait, and I would walk about the stage, now hardly lit 
by a few lights far above my head. I would wander over the neat 
stage rocks, lying ready for to-morrow night, look in the prompter’s 
book, finger the various mechanisms, gaze out into the auditorium at 
the quiet folded seats stretching away into absolute dark. Then, 
presently, a sound no more than a faint hiss would make me turn to 
find the tortoise head of Mrs. Spark protruded from the dressing- 
room door, beckoning me in. 

One Thursday in late May I came in this way to the theatre, 
carrying a small bunch of flowers. This time I was late. Lisa was 
waiting for me, ready dressed for the street. Her acting clothes had 
been put away, and Mrs. Spark was tidying her make-up table, 
moving the lucky animals into a neat line. The room was filled with 
a glassy light from the many electric globes round the mirror. 

Of all the holes in the ground that human beings make for them- 
selves, stage dressing-rooms and the cabins of ships most resist their 
owner’s imprint. In this fireproof tank, this tomb, there was little 
of Lisa: nothing but her brushes and the collection of cheerful 
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animals. The ranks of yellow telegrams pinned to a screen, the 
bottles and tubes and tins, Mrs. Spark herself, could have belonged 
to any other actress; belonged, in fact, implicitly to the Theatre. 

Lisa unpinned the fistful of white carnations I had brought and 
inserted two behind the huge mosaic brooch which decorated the 
front of Mrs. Spark. We stepped out into the dark street, our good 
nights echoing back to us in a wistful sibilance, a cosy growl. We 
linked arms, matched paces, and made for the bright avenues again. 

Our dinner had been little and early; we were both hungry. We 
decided to go Eastward in search of supper. 

“Where to?” Lisa asked. 

“Why not Alberto’s?”” We laughed, for by now this restaurant 
belonged to us; no other place suited us quite so well as that first-floor 
room, with its few tables, its decoration of spindly horses, its 
hideous waiter, its involved and surprising food. 

“Walk or ride?” I asked her. ‘““You must be dead.” 

“Let’s walk,” she said. 

“You know,” I went on, “the more I think of it, the less I like 
the idea of you parading about on the stage with all those thousands 
of fat people eating you up with their eyes.” 

“I should like you to learn the difference between parading about 
and giving a mature and finely balanced performance full of sup- 
pressed passion. As to eating up, what do you suppose you are doing 
at this moment? At times you remind me strongly of a governess.”’ 

“That is love,” I said. “It brings out the governess in people. In 
fact, it brings out every possible suspected and unsuspected bad 
quality. There is particularly little to be said for it.” 

Just then an immensely fat man with an uneven, shiny face 
crashed into me, reeled back and went past with nothing but a 
grunt. 

“A tightish person, I should say,” said Lisa. “He was trying to 
walk straight through you.” 

We ploughed on our way, breasting the giddy traffic of ‘Times 
Square. The going was by no means easy. 

Lisa said: “Everyone’s in a terrific hurry to-night, and more than 
usually clumsy. I’ve never been quite so much trodden on before.” 

“That is what we have to put up with for living in a different 
world. You know, I have a feeling that if we go on as we are going, 
consistently doing everything at the wrong times, we may get side- 
tracked completely. And then, one day when we actually want to 
do something other people do, at some normal hour, we just shan’t 
be able to. People will look through us and sit down in our laps. 
Or, more likely, all these,” I waved a hand, “will fade completely, 
24 
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and you and I will be left in possession of an empty New York. Or—or 
—any of a hundred things might happen to us. How would you like 
it, Lisa, to wander always with me in a corridor of Time? To be 
the unseen presence in a room, the shadow in the glass?” 

Lisa stopped and looked into my face. This time she was serious. 
“Isn’t it a little scaring?” she said. “‘Here we are, you and I, aliens, 
out of our place and date to begin with. We spend the whole of 
each day together. I go to the theatre; you walk about alone. I 
spend a few hours deliberately being somebody else. ‘Then you come 
to fetch me and we wander off again. Just now we are going to 
Alberto’s. No one else will be there. People don’t go there much 
for supper. No one was there at dinner-time. In a place where every 
being is so dependent on every other, where ‘getting-together’ is the 
keynote of all activity, surely there is no room for two people who 
live only for each other and refuse to play? I don’t mean that they 
care whether we play or not, but why shouldn’t we be just quietly 
shouldered out? Stephen, do you think—oh, for God’s sake look 
where you're going!” A string of children, marching hand in hand, 
had wound itself round our legs. They sheered off, looking puzzled, 
for a moment dumb. 

I took her arm. ‘“This,’’ I said, “is no place for speeches. Let’s 
hurry up and get where we're going!” 


Alberto’s is way over on 48th Street, a thin brown house like a 
slice of cake. “Darling, aren’t you tired to death?’’ I said as, rather 
battered, we reached our destination. I felt, myself, a sudden swelling 
vitality, but I asked, knowing that there is nothing more incon- 
siderate than to be full of obvious high spirits when another is tired. 
Her answer surprised me. 

“I never felt better,” she said. 

I stopped, with my hand on the door. 

“Would you like to see people, then? We'll go somewhere noisy 
and full, if you like. It’s early, but we can sit about a bit until 
things happen.” 

Lisa hesitated. “Yes, I think so. Let’s.” And then, glancing up 
at the lighted windows, ‘“‘No. We haven't so precious long together 
now. Let’s go in here.” 

Alberto’s downstairs room, which incorporates the hall and stair- 
case, is unfortunate. Deliberately Spanish with a great deal of 
straw and roughcast and indifferent perspective painting. To-night, 
as we had supposed it would be, the place was empty, even of waiters. 
Only Caesar, the proprietor’s kindly Alsatian, lay asleep at the foot 
of the stairs. He woke as we came in, and came to meet us. in 
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his usual hesitating, sideways fashion, head lowered and tail thrash- 
ing. Lisa turned to look in the glass of the old-fashioned hatstand, 
which practically blocks up the hall. I said “Hullo, Caesar, isn’t it 
hot?” and bent to give him the pat he expected. Surprisingly, as I 
touched him, the dog stopped wagging his tail; I withdrew my 
hand. Very slowly, quivering all over, he raised his head, looked at 
me, and remained motionless, gazing, his mouth shut. Lisa turned 
at that moment. | took her hand and began to climb the stairs. 

As we were going up there came a terrific clatter from below. 
Caesar was battering away at the glass front door. He seemed to be 
trying to get out. 

“Dear Caesar is always so excitable,” said Lisa vaguely. “I tell you 
what, Stephen, I feel like asparagus.” 

The upper room, too, was empty. A warm even light lay, like 
preserving spirit, over the familiar scene. Our table by a half-open 
window shone invitingly with glass and white linen; the strong 
confidential chairs were placed a little closer to each other than 
usual; the exclusive, embattling card was there, with RESERVED 
upon it, in red. Missing only was our soup-stained friend the waiter, 
but, as we well knew, his comings and goings were dictated by no 
man. We had much to talk about and could afford to wait. 

Lisa sank with a sigh into her chair, and swept off her hat with 
a long gesture. Free from restraint, her bright hair sprang out and 
glittered in the mild light. I took the rest of the carnations and 
filled a vase that was standing empty. 

Certainly this room must have been decorated by another, surer 
hand than the room below. The nineteenth-century first-floor front 
had been politely stripped, lacquered and subjected to the most 
good-humoured application of extreme style. Heavy cornices had 
been shaved, portentous doorways made slim and unobtrusive, the 
walls plastered a varying tint that held a little of the green of grass, 
with a brown that was between mushroom and mud, and a sprinkling 
of gold; the whole as a background for the six or seven craggy, 
improbable horses whose bold curves were etched there in 
silver. Under a narrow marble mantelpiece a wood fire gave a fine 
and heatless blaze. 

‘T should like to find the proprietor and congratulate him on 
this room,” Lisa said. “It is really extremely beautiful; as beautiful 
as the room downstairs is ugly and funny. Goodness! I feel well 
to-night—buoyant and rather ecstatic. And hungry,” she added. “If 
you were a less repulsive character you would go and look for 


Victor and get me something substantial.” 
As I rose to go on my quest I observed that we were not alone. 
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Somebody had come through the service door and was making his 
way slowly towards our table. 

I said, ‘““This must be the proprietor.” For it was not Victor, nor 
indeed any waiter at all, but a heavy, grey-faced man of fifty or so, 
who limped as he walked. Certainly his appearance suggested that 
he must own the place, but did nothing to reassure one as to what 
possibly went into the soup; even across the room he made an 
unsavoury impression. 

We looked at one another, then enquiringly back to the odd 
figure, now halted and staring at us disconcertingly from a distance 
of fifteen feet; then, politely, out of the window at the tiny grass 
terrace which lay between house and sidewalk. 

“It must be the proprietor,” I muttered again. “‘He’s wearing 
bedroom slippers. But this is ridiculous a: 

I turned to address the being which presumably was Alberto, 
clearing my throat to speak loudly across the room. But in the few 
seconds during which we had looked away, our visitor had quite 
silently moved, and now stood looking down at us with a wavering, 
amazed, and even, it seemed, slightly apprehensive stare. 

Close at hand Alberto—if this were he—was a most curious sight. 
He wore a suit of hairy pepper-and-salt tweed, which hung about 
him like the skin of an elephant. The stubbly wattles of his neck 
overflowed a wing collar, no whiter now than a dead gardenia, 
encircled by a black silk tie run through a ring. A brassy watch- 
chain hung festooned across the ponderous egg-and-beer-stained 
pepper-and-salt paunch that was even now touching our table. 
Mottled eyelids hooded the eyes now looking down into mine, eyes 
glutinous and without lustre, their whites specked and bloodshot, 
their pupils ever so slightly out of line. As for his face, it was deathly. 
The skin looked like something that had been decaying a long time 
in a brackish sea, sea-urchin coloured, and, like a sea-urchin, sprout- 
ing spiny hair. From under his stained and ragged moustache jutted 
a meerschaum with a metal:lid; a smoking-cap was planted squarely 
on his greasy head. 

Naturally I have seen plenty of unpleasant-looking people, and 
this man’s appearance would not in itself have been particularly 
disquieting, but for the way in which he was looking at us. Evidently 
he needed all the support his tremendous facade of pipe and paunch 
and smoking-cap could give him, for there was something cringing 
in his manner; but his lips were compressed in an uneven line, and 
it was quite clear that, far from producing a menu and offering to 
serve us with food, he was going in a minute to ask us what the 
hell we were doing. 
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Much mystified and beginning to be angry I said sharply, “Victor 
seems to be lost. We should like something to eat. If you are the 
proprietor si 

I stopped. A hand like a badger’s paw, spade-shaped, with black 
nails, came up and withdrew the pipe. I looked at Lisa to see if she 
was amused, and found her wide-eyed but unsmiling. Oddly, though 
the situation was obviously comic, I too felt no inclination to laugh. 
I waited rather tensely to hear what was going to be said. 

But, before he could speak, Lisa leaned forward with a queer 
little smile that was almost propitiatory. 

“I wanted to see you,” she said, ‘‘to tell you how very much we 
admire your horses.” 

He bent a little forward, turning his head, as if her words were 
faint, or he were deaf. A flutter of some emotion which might hav 
been pleasure passed over his face. He spoke. 

“Ah,” he said, “‘you like : 

But at his voice all the unaccountable, nervous excitement I had 
been feeling for an hour or so rushed to my head with the effect 
of a violent blow. I became unspeakably dizzy, and lost all power 
of sight and movement, while my mind whirled away into chaos 
like a leaf, and my tongue babbled brokenly to a Lisa I could neither 
reach nor see. 

After an age of speechless impotent struggling to free myself from 
whatever had laid hold of my senses, all at once the violent restraint 
left me, and there I was, back at the table, still looking into the 
extraordinary proprietor’s face. 

‘““__my horses,” he said, and I realized that my sickness must only 
in fact have lasted for a second. Still with the horror of the experi- 
ence in my eyes I turned to look at Lisa, and met very much the 
same look, not over a bunch of white carnations, but through the 
leaves of a towering potted plant, across a table no longer laid with 
glass and linen, but crowded with china ornaments and covered 
with a red cloth. The horror was too great. My eyes deserted hers. 
I put my head in my hands. 

“Stephen,” she said softly and urgently, “Stephen, give me your 
hand. It’s our only hope.” 

In despair, blankly and unutterably at a loss, I put out my 
hand, watching it move slowly away from me, wanly surprised that 
it should move at all. But at the touch of her fingers I cried out 
with joy. They were warm and strong; they had the beloved feel 
of flesh; they at least belonged to the humanity I knew, and from them 
I drew strength to raise my head and look about me, even to attempt 
to answer the little strained beseeching smile on Lisa’s lips. 
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The clear light of Alberto’s restaurant had dimmed and changed 
colour. Two gas-jets, hissing and swaying inside cut-glass globes on 
either side of a varnished overmantel, gave out a greenish radiance. 
I saw that the room seemed smaller, the doors heavier, the ceiling 
lower. The windows had draped dark red curtains, fringed and stiff 
with dirt; outside the street was dark. 

I clung to Lisa’s hand across the cluttered frowsy little table. 
Although, in a sense, what was happening was nightmarish, yet it 
never, I know, occurred to either of us that we were anything but 
wide awake. The incessant stutter of the gas-jets, our own quick 
breathing, the muffled noises of the city were all real enough. 
Simply the reality was different from our own. The translation 
about which we had so often speculated had actually taken place; 
by some miserable accident beyond all possibility of comprehension 
we had lost our way in ‘Time. 

Though to a certain extent the horror had left me, my mind was 
not yet clear. It was still heavy and oppressed, so that I found con- 
secutive thought difficult. Yet I felt a feverish urgency; I knew I 
had to think well and quickly, since something told me that the 
longer we remained in this fantasy the worse it would be for us, 
and the harder we should find it to get back to our own world 
again. Flogging my slow wits and fighting with the appalling 
problem before me, I had at the same time to keep part of 
my attention for the creature into whose time and place we had 
strayed. He had turned away from us and was pointing with the 
stem of his pipe at a picture on the wall behind me. He was 
saying : 

“Yes, I buy them cheap the other day; very cheap, for the frame 
is good and worth more than I gave for it.” 

His pipe indicated a large steel engraving of fat farm-horses stand- 
ing in water. Evidently he had found nothing incongruous in Lisa’s 
remark. Now he turned to us again, the look of pleased ownership 
gone from Qis face and in the menacing but doubtful tone that 
went so well with his appearance, said: 

“You shall-tell me at once, please, how you come here, and why 
you are sitting in my room, at my table, holding hands?” 

The words came, oddly accented, in a throaty voice. There was 
no answering his question. After a pause, during which the wheels 
of my brain churned in mud, Lisa said in a voice that scarcely 
shook : 

“You are Alberto?” 

Weak fury shivered his rotten features. “Yes! Yes!’ he answered 
in a suppressed scream of exasperation. “Yes! Yes! I am Alberto 
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Rocco. I do not know how you know my name. But you do not 
answer what I ask. Why are you here?” 

As he shouted these words in my face, the tangle of my thoughts 
straightened for a moment and I said, quite calmly, in a voice that 
was steady enough, though it did not belong to me: 

“We had hoped to stay here for the night. You have rooms, I 
believe. Someone told us—’’ My words trailed away vaguely, thought 
deserted me again. I pleated the tablecloth listlessly with my left 
hand and looked away into a corner of the room. 

In a different voice, edged this time with greed and plainly 
intended to be gracious, “So,” he said. ‘Someone told you that? 
That I had rooms to let?” He looked into the bowl of his pipe and 
sucked his moustache. ‘Well, maybe I have.” 

He looked both of us over slowly, with an assessing eye. I looked 
at Lisa. Her brow was drawn, and she was biting her lower lip. 
Her face was shadowed, her eyes sombre and very tired; and yet, 
from the determination of her mouth, I knew that she was not 
beaten, nor without hope, and that any courage I possessed at that 
moment came to me from her. 

Mr. Rocco was evidently calculating to the nearest cent how much 
we might be worth. His slow eyes travelled like slugs over every 
detail of our clothes; one could imagine that, like slugs, they left 
behind them a slimy track. I began to wish that this evening I had 
not made one of my rare efforts towards elegance, and that Lisa 
were not wearing a diamond watch. She was not paying any atten- 
tion to Alberto, but was now, I could see from the angle of her 
head and the contraction of her forehead, thinking very hard indeed. 

After a minute or two of silent scrutiny Alberto appeared to come 
to a conclusion. He stuffed his pipe into his pocket and bared his 
gold-encrusted teeth in what must have been meant for a smile. 
There was, I wearily observed, a ghastly assumption of jollity in 
his manner, as he softly smacked one grey paw against the other, 
murmuring that he would go and fetch his wife. Nodding, he 
lurched away and disappeared through the portiére of what had 
once been the service door. 

Lisa sat silent, quivering a little in the intensity of her concen- 
tration. With some idea of examining the room I withdrew my 
hand from hers and pushed back my chair. 

The effect of this was, for a moment, unnerving in the extreme. 
The room which, till now, had been no more than a grimy, crowded 
background to our drama, took on, as I disengaged my hand, a vivid 
reality. The flat gaslight became many times more intense, the sound 
of a city’s traffic louder; the furniture and hangings were all at 
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once solid and obtrusive. Strangest fact of all, I now felt, in these 
hideous and unpromising surroundings, almost at home. This force- 
ful change in atmosphere horrified me utterly, sapping what was 
left of my resolution. It seemed to me that the two of us were 
caught beyond possibility of escape, and that all our struggle to 
return was already doomed to fail. I sat down again in misery and 
met Lisa’s startled eyes. For a minute we sat facing each other, 
while below in the street a great black wagon jolted past, filling 
the room with a threatening noise of wheels. As the sound faded 
her voice came harsh and over-loud. 

“I almost had it then. Give me your hand again, Stephen. I was 
just on the edge 3 

Our hands closed, and as I felt again the throb and flowing 
warmth of her fingers, the room receded, the light again grew dim, 
and we were once more mercifully at a short remove from the scene. 

Even so little was pure relief. 

I gasped. “‘Lisa, do you se rae 

“Yes,”’ she answered, “I see. But don’t talk to me, my dear, just 
yet. I think—if I can get what I nearly got just then—I think we 
are going to be all right.” 

She bent her eyes on the tablecloth and I felt the waves of her 
concentration pass into my hand. I remained perfectly still, fearful 
of disturbing by the smallest movement her vital deliberation. 
Minutes passed. I began to hear the ticking of a little clock on 
the overmantel. At last she raised her head. 

“Stephen,” she said earnestly, ‘‘will you promise to do just whatever 
I tell you without a moment’s hesitation? Because——”’ 

She was not permitted to tell me why, for as she spoke Alberto 
Rocco came limping back into the room. He made his way through 
the massed furniture to where we sat, cast an irritated glance at 
our still joined hands, and, turning with a flash of his teeth and 
a showman’s gesture, presented to us his wife. 

I felt a swift return of nausea, for the little creature in a long 
black dress with a lace collar and soiled white apron was beautiful 
and must, even were she older than the seventeen she looked, still 
be young enough to be his daughter. Pity shook me for this girl 
with her mass of shining hair, her darkened apprehensive eyes and 
cruelly misused hands. 

“My wife,” said Rocco, “my little wife!” and his voice was 
uxorious and caressive, with a greasy man-of-the-world gratification 
about it that made me, apathetic as I was, burn to drive a jagged 
glass into that decaying face, to see blood spurt and stripped skin 
fly. “My Teresa, my little Tessa!’ and he pinched her cheek. “See, 
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Tessa, these are our guests, this lady and gentleman whose names 
I do not know, who come without baggage and prefer to hold each 
other’s hands.” . 

His chuckle showed quite plainly the direction of his thoughts. 
His next words were: 

“They wish to stay with us for the night. They have heard that 
we have rooms to let. But I do not think they will be requiring 
more than one.” He spoke to her, as indeed he well might, as though 
she were a child. She gave him no answer but an occasional 
swift sideways glance. Her eyes were fixed unwinking on Lisa’s 
clothes. 

Silence had fallen between the four of us. From under heavy lids 
I watched Alberto’s ringed right hand go out to stroke his wife’s 
arm, watched, too, the involuntary rejection her body made of his 
touch, though her gaze never moved from Lisa, and Lisa still did 
not look up. I wished very much that I knew what she had been 
going to tell me, for I believed that she had come near to a solution, 
and it was to give her time to think that I now began to talk rather 
volubly. Tightening my hold on her hand, since by doing so I could 
decrease very slightly the solidity of the other two, I said, in a tone 
that was laboriously cheerful, something like: 

“It is so good of you to put us up. We were rather at a loss, 
you see, where to go. And as to our baggage, that is following us 
and should be here any minute now. Any minute,” I repeated, 
not daring to look at Lisa, but staring out past Alberto’s fixed gilt 
smile at the fly-dotted ceiling. ““Any minute,” I said again, and 
could find nothing more to say. 

Then suddenly we were both on our feet and Lisa was talking 
quickly, with a careful articulation, holding my hand very tightly. 
There was hope and a blazing excitement in her voice. 

“Yes, indeed,” she was saying, with an electric smile, “the baggage 
will be here directly. And meanwhile you must show us our room. 
Oh, but this is delightful! You have french windows—and is that 
a balcony out there? Look, Stephen,” and she pulled me swiftly across 
the room to the other window, and through it on to a narrow 
balcony fenced with iron. Still with the same unnatural vivacity 
she leaned back into the room and cried, “This is delicious!” ‘To 
me she whispered : 

“Listen. We can’t be worse off than we are now. This is a risk 
we must take. We are going to jump from here.” 

I nodded. I could not speak. How often in bad dreams had I 
saved myself from an impending horror by going to some high place 
—there is always a cliff, or a fifth-floor window—and jumping 
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off, to find myself awake. Lisa was right. This was all we could 
do, and though the circumstances were strange and only too 
obviously not those of a dream, yet our hope must be that 
the shock to which we were about to subject our bodies would jolt 
us back into our right time again; if it did not, well, the alternatives 
were too vile to be considered. I caught Lisa to me and realized 
once more in our embrace the infinite desirability of the life we 
had lost. Looking back, I confronted for a moment the suspicion 
and rapacity of Alberto’s face pressed to the glass, with that other 
wan, bewildered little face hovering at his shoulder. Then Lisa 
murmured : 
“Come, my darling,’ and I flung myself out into the dark. 


I opened my eyes to look along my own arm stretched out before 
me on the ground. Several seconds passed before numbness went 
and feeling returned to me, and a minute at least before I could 
remember what had happened. I was breathless and sick; my head 
and shoulders ached insistently, but nowhere was there any violent 
pain. I lay helpless, not caring to move, until suddenly it all came 
back to me, and I raised myself on one elbow to look for Lisa. As 
I did so her arm, which had been lying across my shoulders, fell 
away. She lay on her back, unmoving, her hair spread out on the 
grass. Agonizing fear brought me to my knees beside her. Breath 
suspended, I knelt with my hand on her heart, looking down into 
her white, calm face, longing for the lashes to lift from her closed 
eyes. Under my fingers her breast stirred with a slow, uneven pulse. 
She was not dead. I rose shakily and turned in terrible uncertainty 
to look up at the house. And then the greatest surge of relief I 
have ever known brought the tears to my eyes, for there facing me 
was the familiar front door of Alberto’s restaurant, as we had always 
known it, and from the first-floor windows shone a yellow light 
which did not come from gas. Something warm and wet passed over 
my left hand. I looked down to find Caesar, all simple friendliness, 
gazing up at me with untroubled eyes. The air was full of the 
familiar rattle of traffic. People were running towards us down the 
street. I knelt again and took Lisa’s head on to my knee. Watching 
her face for some sign to tell me that she was waking, I could feel 
nothing but joy, since I realized that what had happened to us 
to-night, though perhaps the worst experience we should ever know, 
had nevertheless set a seal upon our joint adventure. From this point 
we happily had no choice but to go on together. 
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GOD BE IN MINE EYES 


By Ruth Pitter 


I DO not know much, except that I have no right to hope, and 
none to despair; meanwhile there is the obligation to rejoice, and 
this entails the search for occasions of rejoicing. For the good, these 
are everywhere; for the partially good, they are found where his 
stars have decreed them. A native curiosity has ever led me to the 
borderland of the microscopic. 

The central regions of this kingdom are dominated by the awful 
immensities of the atom, and the provinces by the microbe, the cell, 
and the mysteries of the structure of matter in general, all subjects 
of some dread; but its frontiers are crowded with beauties, like the 
flowers on the light fringes of a gloomy forest. I wish I could say 
that among these heavenly forms there is no warfare; no, the 
inescapable conflict is there, duality is still supreme: but how 
pleasant it is to enter a world where the rigour of environment is 
often impudently countered, neatly evaded, by the production of 
a dormant form; where wind-stresses either do not matter at all, 
or hurl you into the Ewigkeit; where a raindrop can be salvation 
or calamity, and where laws not ordinarily considered by mankind 
(such, for instance, as those of the surface-tensions of liquids) may 
be the ruling principles of existence! How I have envied the spry 
boatman-beetle, skimming so rapidly over the skin of the pond— 
an obviously elastic, tensile surface which forms a smooth, gliding 
dimple round each of his accomplished feet, and to break which 
he must give a violent butt with his little solid head; then away 
and down he goes, in an entirely different world, swimming encased 
in the silver film of air which has adhered to him: upon my word, 
I believe Plato is indebted to him for that athletic conception of 
butting through the envelope of things into the world of noumena. 

Not long ago there stood in my window a pot of lilies. One of 
those hover-flies which are only seen when they hover or alight (so 
swiftly do they fly) darted in, and landing on a flower, examined 
the pollen which had fallen on the petals. The hastily snatched lens 
spied him at his banquet. He put down his clubby trunk to the 
powder, seemed to find it dry, apparently spat in it, made it into 
buns with his forefeet, and crammed them into his jaws. The 
picture was delicious; the long, sweeping tunnel of the lily’s 
trumpet, vanishing into a transparent green gloom, and ribbed with 
the parallel veins which well emphasize its marmoreal perspective; 
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and as it were taking his ease on the sunny portico, on alabaster 
strewn with mealy gold, the silver-striped and umber elegant. He 
was handsome and prosperous, and seemed not to have heard of 
any depression. 

Fabled cities, palaces in the clouds, have provided an escape- 
fantasy for everybody at times, from the disgruntled infant to 
St. John the Divine; but I have seen one for myself: it was a young 
leaf of the purple dead-nettle, magnified and intensely illuminated 
from above the eye-level. This leaf looks ordinarily of a dull purplish 
green, and is downy. In the conditions I had arranged, it was seen 
to be a tract of glistening domes (the turgid cells), some of which 
were of various shades of living emerald, and others from rose to 
amethyst, while from among them sprang slender minarets of white 
glass, the delicate shafts of the down. A little heaven was there, and 
the Ideas played in its streets. 

This same plant is remarkable as to its flowers. Their strong rosy 
purple is a fine robust colour, but the choice of a simple mind: the 
anthers which are so neatly pressed up under the hood are of a 
vermilion which seems to belong to another mode of thought. This 
noble hue, the darling alike of the Chinese artist and of the 
medieval scribe, the colour of fire, the mantle of the hero, has 
been chosen by the coarse little plant to clasp in secret under her 
dress of naif magenta, and I only wish I knew whether it was done 
designedly or by chance. It is like finding a copy of the Odyssey 
among the Peg’s Papers and so forth in the drawers of the kitchen 
dresser. 

In still, moist places, where the heavy atmosphere supports the 
most fragile forms, my prying and spying have shown me the secret 
beauties of unnoticed plants. A flat frond, hugging the wet ground, 
has produced on its surface a frilled cup of pale green, from which 
soars a crystal shaft, supporting a shining ebony sphere. My warm 
breath is all it needed; with a single sharp movement the sphere 
divides into four segments, and from the interior tight spiral springs 
uncoil, scattering a dust of small bright pellets, the spores. They call 
this plant a liverwort, when they think of it at all: I call it Rapunzel 
of the well, who at my bidding lets down her hair. 

In the inmost nook of an Irish lough there was a small patch of 
blue scum, less than an inch across, floating on the warm sea. The 
strange colour drew my eye, the eye that out of a patch of turf 
containing perhaps thirty species of plants will instantly distinguish 
the one small leaf it has never seen before. This eye, too cunning 
to be proud (for it knows that pride makes blind), was instantly 
arrested, and pounced on its dear affinity, the unknown. Reinforced 
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by its pocket-lens, it now pored down with a fury of inquisition, 
and was rewarded; for the blue patch was a tribe of the blessed, 
sporting over the halcyon deep together, and steeped in mutual 
affection till they radiated their tremulous and collective azure into 
a thing so alien to them as the human mind. I forget, and am glad 
to forget, what we call them, but one thing I can vouch for, that 
they were decent folk who had solved their own problems exceed- 
ingly well. 

And then sometimes my finger gets in the way, and I see the 
thing too large: the coarse nail, the casual dirt, the loose skin, and 
I hate it: or the demon drives me too far, and I go discovering 
algae on my teeth, and the black, hideously vibrant organism which 
probably means dental caries: and then I know that I am getting 
too far into the enchanted forest, and must turn back before I reach 
the witch’s house, and hear the awful challenge: 


Tip! Tap! Who goes there? 
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A NICE GRAVE 
By Charles Furbank 


“THAT'S a nice grave you have there,” I said. 

“Yes, it’s a nice grave all right,” he said. 

He’d just put a lavender bush in and was pressing the earth in 
with his hands. 

“Yes, look round,” he said. “‘You won’t find a better grave: this 
is the best grave all right.” 

“You seem mighty proud of that grave.” 

“T’ve put a lot of work into it,” he said. 

‘‘Who’ve you got in there?” I said. 

‘That’s my wife,” he said. “She was a good wife to me, and that’s 
a good grave.” 

“You pushed her off, and now you can’t help haunting her grave,” 
said my brother. 

“I only come here three times a week and Sunday,” he said. “She 
was a good wife to me; she died natural.” 

“Yeah,” said my brother. ‘““What she die of?” 

“She died of pneumonia: it only took three nights.” 

“Tl say it did,” said my brother. 

“Pneumonia, that’s the empty syringe bubble in the blood- 
stream,” I. said. 

“Smart boys,” he said. ‘““That’s a weak heart.” 

‘So you read the libraries?” 

“Sure,” he said. ““We’ve got seven libraries here.” 

“You speak the language too.” 

“We've got two cinemas here,” he said, “run by the same people; 
nice people too, We’ve got everything here,” he said. 

“And some nice graves,” I said. 

“A nice grave,” he said. 

“What about the one with a high-pacing angel?” my brother said. 

“What sort of taste are angels: this rough granite, that’s grave 
taste,” he said. 

“I owe it to her,” he said. He’d got the bush in good and was 
putting back the bits of turf. 

“She was the nicest girl in this town, and that’s saying something.” 

“T’ll say it is,” said my brother. 

“This town’s all right,” he said. 


“That's right,” I said. “This town’s all right, so are the girls, so 
are the graves.” 
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‘The girls are all right,” he said. 

“Girls,” said my brother. ‘“‘Girls—that’s good.” 

“She was a girl when I married her,” he said. 

“Girl wife?’’ I said. 

“Twenty-one,” he said. 

“This is a fine way to respect your wife’s memory,” I said. “Here 
we are saying you put her away, and what do you care?” I said. 

“O.K.,” he said. 

“That's a swell way to respect her memory,” my brother said. 

“What should I care? You’re just a couple of smart boys.” 

“Maybe we're not the only smart boys round here,” I said. 

“There are plenty of smart people here,” he said. 

“This is a regular garden city.” 

‘No, it’s an old market town,” he said. 

“That church is old, though it was built after eighteen-sixty,” 
I said. 

“How do you know?” 

“I read it in a guide-book,” I said. 

“He's a student of architecture,” my brother said. 

“It was built between eighteen-twenty-three and eighteen-twenty- 
eight,” he said. 

‘Then it’s a lousy guide-book,” I said. 

“But it’s a good church,” he said. 

“Not bad for the period,” said my brother. 

“No, that’s mine,” I said. “I’m the student of architecture.” 

“They knighted the man that built that,” he said. “His son’s an 
architect here now.” 

“In Cross Street?” I said. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“If you sit on that grave-stone you'll get grey lichen on your 
pants,” he said. 

“You've got plenty of fine traditions here,” I said. 

“That’s right,” he said. ‘““We’re traditional.” 

“You're a nut,” my brother said. 

“You won’t be able to get that off your pants,” he said. 

“Our pants ain’t particular,” I said. 

‘I’m no nut,” he said. “I’m my own master, I’ve got my own 
shop, I work my own time.” 

“It’s good to be your own master,” he said. 

“I’d stop when I felt like it; or I’d move over to where I could 
see her working in the kitchen. Her arms were bare when she 
worked, and her breasts moved with her apron; she was a treat to 
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“She was a strong woman,” he said. 

“I’m happy,” he said. 

“What’s your trade?” my brother said. 

“I’m a carpenter,” he said. “And not a stone-mason, and that 
makes me smart.”’ 

“How can you be happy?” I said. “Haven't you got any immortal 
soul?” 

“What’s an immortal soul got to do with being happy?” he said. 

“You're screwy,” my brother said. 

“T told you I’m a carpenter,” he said. 

“She’s a good memory,” he said. “I’ve got my own shop, I work 
my own time, I’m respected, and this is the best grave here or in 
the new cemetery.” 

“D’you know Frederick George and his beloved wife Nancy?” 

‘Look at the date,’ he said. 

‘Seventy-three; before your time.” 

“I’m only forty-one.” 

“Going to marry again?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Already?” 

“Look at her date.” 

“WHO FELL ASLEEP. What, do it with her sleeping here?”’ 
I said. 

“She sleeps pretty heavy,” he said. “She went up and down, 
regular, smooth and slow. You could hear her sleeping, it was a 
nice sound, like there was still plenty of the night left. All the 
while you could feel her at it, going steady through the night like 
a buzz-saw.” 

“It might be right to marry again,” he said. “‘D’you think they 
ever come twice?” 

“Depends on how you pick them,” said my brother. 

“I can pick them all right,” he said. 

“I’m my own master, I’ve got my own shop, I’m steady,” he said. 

“IT mightn’t have much time for the grave, though,” he said. 

“You've got your troubles,”’ I said. 

“No, I’m all right, I’m happy,” he said. 

“You're lovely, everything’s lovely,” my brother said. 

“No,” he said. “The world’s not lovely.” 

“Oh, so the world’s not lovely?” I said. 

“No,” he said. ‘“The world’s bad, but this bit’s all right.”’ 

“You've got your health,” I said. 

“Don’t forget the grave,” said my brother. 

“My health is good,” he said. “I’m in and out all the time.” 
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“She’d have liked this,’”’ he said. “She was a big woman, but she’d 
got quiet tastes, though she could be loud too, when you want a 
woman to be loud.” | 

“When d’you want a big woman to be loud?” my brother said. 

“How should a pair of smart boys like you know?” he said. 

“He knows what he wants,” I said. 

“And I’ve got it,” he said. 

“You have,” I said. ““You’ve got the money, you’ve got the con- 
ditions, you've got the work, you’ve got the health, you’ve got the 
grave, you've got the wife, you’ve got everything you want.” 

“You can’t have them both,” my brother said. 

“Both what?” he said. 

“Wife and grave!” I said. 

“Can't I?” he said. 

“That's fishy, d’you hear that, that’s fishy,” my brother said. 

“What’s fishy?” 

“You having both.” 

“Well, haven’t I?” he said. 

“You have too,” I said. “And yet you push her off, and she so 
nice and strong too. You must be fiend in human shape,” I said. 

“Come on, what made you do it; was it her placid assumption 
of strength, or are you just a natural fiend?” said my brother. 

“That’s got him uneasy,” said my brother. 

“Scared of death at last,’ I said. 

“You boys will have your joke,” he said. “‘Go right ahead; smart 
boys will be smart boys.” 

“Fighting it out to the last,” I said. 

“All right, boys, the grave is finished now. You're too smart for 
me, I reckon,” he said. ‘““Have it your own way,” he said. “I did 
it,” he said. : 

“Sure,” I said. ‘We know, that’s all right.” 

“It’s O.K.,” my brother said. “We're not nosey, we're just passing 
along; this is just an episode, we’re not looking for trouble.” 

“So long,” we said. ‘““That’s a nice grave you have there.” 

‘Look around as you go,” he said. “It’s the nicest grave there is.” 
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RussiAN BALLET. Covent Garden. 
BALLET RussE DE MonTE Caro. Drury Lane. 


IT isa great pity that there should be two Russian ballet seasons running 
concurrently in London. The ballet has of course a large public, a good 
deal larger than the opera: but it would be to everyone’s advantage if 
one of the two companies concerned could be persuaded to transfer their 
season to the winter or spring and spare us the rather undignified 
spectacle of a neck-to-neck rivalry, which recalls the days of the Handel- 
Bononcini struggle rather over 200 years ago. Then an operatic partisan- 
ship paired with a political and the supporters of Handel or Bononcini 
were not merely divided over prime donne, Faustina Bordoni or Cuzzoni, 
but ranged themselves at the same time with one or other of the factions 
of the King and the Prince of Wales. History suggests some amusing 
modern versions of the quarrel but so far neither of the ballets has become 
identified with either Lord Londonderry or Sir Stafford Cripps. Never- 
theless a certain parallel does exist and there is not very much doubt of 
the comparative complexions of the two companies. At Covent Garden 
we have essentially the Conservatives, at Drury Lane the Progressives: 
and the political parallel continues further. Covent Garden, like the 
Conservative Party, has the impressive names, the proved talent, the 
glamour of tradition, the assured management, the “being” rather than 
the “becoming.” At Drury Lane the Progressives have the assets of all 
Progressives, political, artistic or anything else—enthusiasm, the draw of 
novelty, the show of much new talent which may always reveal itself 
suddenly as genius and the guiding hand of a greater imaginative artist 
than any at Covent Garden. Take the two chief novelties presented— 
Protée at Covent Garden and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony at Drury 
Lane. Protée‘is a simple, almost severe neo-classical ballet, danced to 
Debussy’s Danses Sacrées et Profanes. ‘The choreography is by Lichine, 
who dances the main role, and the scenery and dresses are designed by 
de Chirico. It is a perfect miniature, with no stylistic incongruities, 
aesthetically satisfying within its restricted limits and a very sympathetic 
interpretation of Debussy’s music. The Maidens on the shore, who pray for 
the appearance of the god Proteus, are little more than an animated 
frieze: Proteus himself (Lichine) is the single character. He appears from 
the sea, rising from a chariot drawn by two of de Chirico’s inevitable 
horses, eludes the Maidens, changes his form and leaps back into the 
waves. It is a “‘spectacle’” pure and simple, not in the sense that 
Scheherazade is a spectacle for the uninitiated, but a spectacle for 
connoisseurs: and as such it is perfect. 

_ The ballet designed by Massine for Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
is in every way the antithesis of Protée. There are no protagonists, and the 
considerations of stylistic unity are (according to taste) either neglected or 
superseded. The first movement of the symphony is a mime of the creation 
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of the world, culminating in the emergence of man and woman. The Spirit 
of Creation, beautifully danced by Frederic Franklin, orders and directs 
the appearance of the elements, plants, and animals: but even before 
the birth of the first man and woman the Serpent has (most realistically) 
insinuated itself into the world order and prepared the way for the drama 
of which the second movement of the symphony represents the climax. 
Not the Fall but the Redemption which presupposes the Fall is enacted 
in this second movement. The Adolescent, whose corpse is borne with 
outstretched arms across the stage, high on the shoulders of a band of 
men and wept by women, is a scarcely disguised figure of Christ. The 
vivid simple colours of the clothes and the suggestion of some unknown 
poignant grief made this the most beautiful and the most emotionally 
satisfying movement of the symphony. Only a slight anxiety, a feeling 
of uneasiness that the three-tiered procession of the dead adolescent would 
somehow come to grief spoiled the emotional intensity. The Scherzo was 
bathos after this intensity, and the Bacchanal of the last movement was a 
weak conception, only too obvious, and formed no satisfactory conclusion 
to the cosmology of the first two movements. 

As a ballet the Seventh Symphony is an interesting failure. I found 
myself wondering whether. what the Drury Lane programme said of Les 
Elfes was not also true of large portions of the Seventh Symphony. “This 
ballet excludes a plot and represents in itself a form of pure dance. . 
Elves-are spirits created by the poetic imagination of peoples of Teutonic 
or Celtic races. They believe Elves to possess human form whenever they 
choose to present themselves. They then appear in the most beautiful, 
delicate and airy figures and show themselves fond of music and dancing.” 
This mutatis mutandis seemed to me true of the Seventh Symphony: the 
main mutandum being Teutonic or Celtic into Russian. Beethoven’s 
music (which was played, it should be stated fair, quite execrably) does 
not lend itself to vague poeticising: it stands too firmly on its own feet, 
it creates unequivocally its own universe which is exclusively musical and 
can only lose by being “interpreted” from outside. 

For the old ballets, Beau Danube for instance, the Progressives at Drury 
Lane have not found improvements: and de Beaumont’s new clothes 
“after C. Guys” were not original or strikingly beautiful. Massine him- 
self danced the Hussar with an almost desperate violence but even he 
could not put the performance into the first rank. Cog d’Or at Covent 
Garden, on the other hand, was magnificent. Riabouchinska was a 
brilliant, metallic Cockerel: and Baronova’s Queen of Shemakhan could 
not be bettered for its combination of sensual alluringness and cold 
inhumanity. Of the smaller parts Yazovsky’s Prince Guidon was particu- 
larly good. The Conservatives have it, I fear. Ballet needs the richness 
and glamour of the Covent Garden tradition: and though there would 
be a place, and a large place, for Massine’s troupe at any other time of 
the year, the Concurrence can only do him harm. 
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THE THEATRE 


Go pEN Boy. By Clifford Odets. St. James’. 

BroTHERS ASHKENAZI. By Maurice Schwartz. Phoenix. 

HENRY THE FourTu. By Luigi Pirandello. Portfolio. 

LitrLe STRANGER. By Katharine Hilliker and H. H. Caldwell. Royalty. 


THE dearth of important English plays in London this month is due 
in part, no doubt, to natural causes. But one suspects that the reason why 
the summer lull came sooner than usual was that London had been 
drained of its dramatic energy by the forthcoming festival at Malvern. 
For months past most of our leading dramatists have been labouring to 
make this festival the chief event of the theatrical year. The first five 
nights of August are to give us a new Shaw, a new Priestley, a new C. K. 
Munro, a new Lord Dunsany, and a new James Bridie, and visitors 
whose eyes are still undazzled by the mixed fireworks of the week will 
stay on in Malvern over the Saturday to see Elizabeth Bergner play 
St. Joan for the first time in this country. The willingness of dramatists 
and actors to let their work be seen in the provinces before it is brought 
to London has grown remarkably in the last few years. It is a great boon 
to the provincial playgoer. He has done much to deserve it. Since the end 
of the War left him starved for theatrical entertainment he has caused 
countless leagues, societies and clubs to spring into experimental activity; 
he has encouraged festivals, whether amateur or professional; and his 
support has enabled theatres in many towns to do genuine repertory work. 
The first performance of The Boy David was, socially, a brilliant theatrical 
occasion in Edinburgh; there have been similar occasions in Manchester 
and Liverpool and Birmingham; and it would do no harm to the London 
stage if it became in an increasing degree the bottom instead of the top 
of an inclined plane. 

The most notable things of the month in London have been displays 
of American and Jewish acting. The American actors are appearing in 
Golden Boy, Mr. Clifford Odets’s tragic farce about the clash of idealism 
and money-getting in the soul of a violinist who abandons the concert- 
hall for the prize ring. Accidental manslaughter and a motor crash are 
the mechanical means by which Mr. Odets assists his hero to spiritual 
tragedy, but his characters have an abounding vitality that carries 
immediate conviction. We believe in them as much as we believe in real 
people when, as often happens in life, they are involved in unreal 
circumstances. And the acting has that American drive which cuts into 
a situation or a character as though it were the first time that such a 
thing had ever happened to anyone before. It produces just that sense 
of freshness arid urgency which makes us feel that it would be futile to 
reproach either the situations or the characters with being uncouth or 
invertedly sentimental. The Jewish acting belongs to an older tradition 
and is equally fine. It is exhibited in a large rambling play, Brothers 
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Ashkenazi, by Mr. Maurice Schwartz, Mr. Samuel Goldenberg and a 
brilliant company from the Yiddish Art Theatre of New York. Acting 
has been magniloquently called the unusual language, but even this 
brand, for all its lucidity and precision, is not quite that. Those who do 
not speak Yiddish must miss much of the play, but they may be assured 
that with the help of the synopsis they will be able to follow its trend 
without distress of mind. In the more obviously dramatic episodes they 
can hardly fail to become aware of the beauty of acting which, not 
satisfied to imply emotion, seeks all the time to give it direct as well as 
exact expression. To attempt a detailed appraisal of its quality would 
be an impertinence in one who has no Yiddish, but to a deaf man it 
would be plain that the quality was of exceeding fineness and he would 
pass on the news with enthusiasm. 

The Portfolio Playhouse, a small theatre in a mews off Baker Street, 
has not of late been very happy in its choice of plays. They have all sought 
for realistic illusion and have been defeated by a stage which is not much 
bigger than a pocket handkerchief. But Pirandello’s Henry the Fourth 
asks questions which may be asked as effectively on a small stage as on a 
large one. It is an affair of logic, and the manner of its outward repre- 
sentation matters little if the actors have sufficient skill to make the 
argument clear. This skill the company at the Portfolio possessed and 
the production was a very serviceable one. Mr. Hector Andrews played 
the young man whose delusion that he was a medieval emperor his 
friends encouraged by surrounding him with the imperial state of the 
period, and played this challenger of the obvious with excellent judg- 
ment. Whether insisting on the unreality of the sane world or arguing 
for the superior status in logic of a deliberate masquerade, he gave the 
impression that Pirandello really was an earnest seeker after truth, and 
to give this impression one must be a very good Pirandellian actor. 

There is good light entertainment at the Royalty where Miss Katharine 
Hilliker and Mr. H. H. Caldwell in Little Stranger work out an appar- 
ently unpromising farcical idea with astonishing success. The Little 
Stranger is no new-born baby but the fully fledged orphan girl of an 
American business man who has a grievance against a former partner 
for preferring domestic happiness in England to big profits on Wall 
Street. To the unsuspecting Hilary Shaw he bequeaths his daughter, and 
when little Angela consents to make her home with the Shaws the wicked 
old joker dies with a happy smile. While the first act is rubbing in with 
a heavy hand the indestructible harmony of the Shaw family it seems 
a hundred to one that the joke will never do. But once Angela has settled 
down she is so quick and neat in her job setting everybody by the ears 
that we begin to think quite highly of the American business man’s sense 
of a joke, and the last act, which is one long quarrel, dispels the last of 
the misgivings raised by the first act. It is a comedy which steadily 
degenerates into farce, and the more it degenerates the more amusing 
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ART—FORMS OF EXPRESSION 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GERMAN ArT. New Burlington Galleries. 
Cuirico. Reid and Lefévre. 

Despiau. Wildenstein. 

StiLL LIFE AND FLOWER PAINTINGS. Matthiesen. 


NOTHING could cause such a prepossession in favour of an exhibition 
as the fact that the pictures or rather the artists who had painted them 
had been put under an official ban, whether by Hitler or by any other 
State authority. Perhaps because of this the German Exhibition now at 
the New Burlington Galleries has caused very general disappointment. 
It is said, in explanation, that the official ban has placed difficulties in the 
way of procuring better works by the proscribed artists from Germany, 
and, however that may be, the conditions in which these artists have lived 
during the last ten years make it anything but surprising that the greater 
part of the exhibition seems to date from that most obsolete of all past 
periods, the day before yesterday. But with every allowance for these 
special causes, the fundamental reason is that Germany, even when rein- 
forced by Russian, Austrian, Swiss and Jewish blood, is not and never has 
been distinguished for visual sensibility. To make up for the lack of a 
sense of form and colour the Germans have always tended to exaggeration 
of effect and, still more, of expression, especially in the direction of 
violence. Dignified after the German fashion by a title as “expressionism” 
and consciously erected into a national characteristic (in advance of 
Hitler) this quality dominates the work of the last generation in Germany. 

The exhibition begins with a small and not altogether happy selection 
of Liebermann, from the time of his adherence to the Antwerp School, and 
of his Impressionist contemporaries Corinth and Slevogt, and the some- 
what ‘Jugend-stil’ Paula Modersohn. Liebermann’s portrait of himself 
typifies the facility and international urbanity of pre-War Berlin, but the 
other painters’ increasing violence of colour leads naturally to the Austrian 
Kokoschka, the only true painter in the exhibition, and to the Expression- 
ists and sign-board artists of whose work it is mainly composed. Inspired 
or encouraged by the Fauves in France or by peasant decoration, Beckman 
and Marc respectively exaggerate feeling and design beyond the limits of 
pictorial treatment, and deliberately try to stun with the violence of their 
effects. Banned though it be by Hitler this is the art which most effectively 
expresses the Nazi mentality and regime. Incoherent, turbulent, 
intolerant, these painters have precisely the character of his gangster and 
megaphone methods; the apotheosis of Horst Wessel or the personification 
of the Nazi conception of Justice could only find fitting form in their 
hands. Naturally their art has been proscribed. For domestic purposes, at 
any rate, the wolves prefer their victims and themselves to appear in 
sheep’s clothing. 


It is true that for all its national character this art owes its origin to 
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French experiments; but it is also true that the French art has been largely 
fostered by German theorists and German dealers, who found their best 
market for it in Germany and other backward countries. This was also 
the case with the abstract paintings to which the third room of the 
exhibition is devoted. The Swiss Paul Klee is poorly represented, but 
after the adventures of the main room one comes with relief upon the 
geometrical arrangements in black and white by Raoul Hausmann. 
Called “Optofonetik Construction 3” the better of them may well have 
appeared in 1922 as a rare and subtle exercise in visual titillation. ‘To-day 
it would serve perfectly as a commercial wrapping. 

Half-way between Expressionism and Surrealism, Chirico at the Lefévre 
Gallery has adopted a looser handling and indulges more freely in natural- 
istic forms. His portrait of himself shows him to be a competent painter on 
orthodox lines, but when his figures are freed from their futuristic 
excrescences they betray the fundamental commonplaceness of his 
imagination and sentiment. He still maintains his fondness for horses 
as symbols, and with their human features and childlike gambols they 
are rapidly developing into the parents of the zebra foal in H. A. Ley’s 
well-known book. 

It would not be difficult to show that Despiau is also an Expressionist 
unless the term is to be confined to the display of turbulence and distress. 
There are other qualities of at least equal value whether for art or 
humanity. Almost unknown in England except for one of his rare standing 
figures in Sir Michael Sadler’s collection, he came first into general 
prominence at the Petit Palais last summer. The exhibition at Wilden- 
stein’s consists largely of portrait busts, of which some are mere command 
pieces, but the best have a Florentine subtlety or an early Greek simplicity 
within their apparent formality; and it also contains a few torsos and full 
lengths. These owe their effect of life to perfection of poise and balance, 
and not to any representation of movement or elaboration of parts. The 
sense of weight is never absent, nor is it made obtrusive. 

Equally expressive, but now of joy in life, colour and design, the still 
life and flower paintings at the Matthiesen Gallery owe less to their content 
than do most modernistic paintings. Few of the artists are primarily con- 
cerned with the objects in themselves. They find in them subtleties of 
colour and tone in which they delight and they reproduce these fondly; but 
for the most part the older men are as much compelled by artistic forces 
and concerned with the decoration of the space before them as are the 
moderns with their more summary methods. Even the luxuries of Kalf and 
Van Beyeren are “expressive” and they have their special decorative value, 
as have velvets or other stuffs of rich texture and colour. No doubt the 
earlier and more restrained of the painters are more congenial to modern 
taste. Baschenius with his solid and formal arrangements of musical instru- 
ments and Menendez with his anticipations of Manet, stand out 
prominently among both ancients and moderns. 


PauL Oppre 
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FILMS 


Nort SEA. British. YELLOW JACK. American. 
Tue RIVER. American. PRoFESSOR BEWARE. American. 


IT is a pity that “documentary” is a word with such dry associations, the 
rustle of papers on committee tables, dusty deed-boxes in a lawyer’s 
office. Some other word should be found for films without stars or named 
characters, whose material is the drama of daily events. In North Sea, 
produced for the G.P.O. Film Unit by Cavalcanti and directed by 
Harry Watt, the central character is the sea; in The River, an American 
documentary made by Pare Lorentz, it is the earth: the soil and water 
of the Mississippi valley. And against sea and earth are set the efforts of 
men to earn a living from them. In North Sea we hear the Wick 
radio station—this is where the G.P.O. comes in—talking to the trawler 
John Gillman and the skipper replying from her tiny cabin. The trawler 
is labouring in a heavy storm, her pumps jammed, but the skipper, think- 
ing he can make it, refuses the offer of a salvage tug. Then the ship’s aerial 
is carried away—a length of wire torn down, and at once the ship is miles 
from communication with any living soul. Nothing could show more 
dramatically the strange power of radio to overcome the dimensions of 
space. It is just this one stormy voyage that the film follows—the start, 
early on a winter’s morning, from Aberdeen, the crew walking down 
through empty streets to the docks; the getting under way and the 
routine on board; then the rising storm and the broken aerial; the hours 
of exhausting labour at the hand-pumps on deck, the waste of sea and 
the low grey skies; the mending of the aerial and the sudden irruption 
of sounds again from the land, a snatch of jazz music and a police 
announcement from Glasgow before Wick comes through; the radio 
direction-finding of the ship’s position and the sending of another trawler 
to help her—until finally, as the wind abates, the pumps are cleared and 
the John Gillman gets safely back to Aberdeen at half-speed under her 
own steam. All this without a professional in the cast: the skipper and his 
crew, the radio operators, the girls and housewives in Aberdeen are extra- 
ordinarily natural and convincing. And the camera does its job graphically 
and expressively, with no self-conscious tricks; all counts I would rank 
North Sea as the best documentary I have seen and easily the best British 
film of the year so far. 

The River is not quite so good, rather patchy and hurried at times; 
in half an hour it tries to cover a tremendous subject, the history of the 
Mississippi region from the pioneering days which stripped its forests 
for building timber and exploited recklessly its surface soil, through the 
times of periodically devastating floods to the latest New Deal 
campaign of the Tennessee Valley Authority to control the water with 
dams and power-houses and restore conditions for healthy farming. But 
it is a fine subject, this story of man’s heedless, greedy crimes against 
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the earth—4oo million tons of top-soil carried away every year from 
denuded slopes into the Gulf of Mexico—and now the efforts of engin- 
eering science to make amends; and the film has some fine swift glimpses 
of the land and its people, the wretched share-croppers in the cotton fields, 
the swirling flood waters and the magnificent steel and concrete con- 
structions of the T.V.A. The commentary, tending to a declamatory, 
poetic style, has been criticized, and it often fails quite to come off, but I 
believe also that experiments on these lines are very much worth while. 
If a commentary is purely descriptive, spoken obviously by a commen- 
tator who looks on and explains, then it should certainly be as bare, 
as terse, as possible. But another kind of commentary is possible, the 
voice of the film itself: this is what Lorentz has aimed at in The River, 
I think, and there are moments when the spoken words enrich the images 
and are not merely a convenience for understanding them. 

Yellow Jack is an M.-G.-M. picture built round another good theme 
—the conquest of yellow fever in Cuba soon after the Spanish-American 
War. “Built round” is the only word, for when a commercial pro- 
ducer tackles a subject of this type he always assumes that no adequate 
entertainment can be got out of the subject itself. So in one com- 
partment are the historical facts; in another, a pair of popular stars 
—in this case Robert Montgomery and Virginia Bruce—plus a spoonful 
of love interest, a few spoonsful of conventional humour and a selec- 
tion of supporting character types. The two sets of ingredients then 
have to be stuck together somehow, and usually the facts require 
a certain amount of thinning out and adulteration to suit the final 
mixture. Yellow Jack is by no means a bad film; ‘the tracking down of 
the stegomyia mosquito as the carrier of the disease, and the testing of 
the soldiers who volunteer to risk infection in the cause of science, are 
turned into effective drama, and the love interest is kept at an almost 
perfunctory level. But the film stops just when it ought to go on and 
rise to its great opportunity—the building of the Panama Canal after 
Gorgas, fighting scepticism and inefficiency, has driven yellow fever out 
of the Panama zone. Perhaps the producers thought the whole story too 
formidable and costly, as it might well be if the trappings of pictorial 
entertainment were added to it throughout. What I should like to see 

- is a treatment of such subjects in a feature-length development of the 
documentary style, with named characters and dramatically shaped 
episodes but with the drama drawn solely from the facts of history itself. 

Harold Lloyd’s new comedy, Professor Beware, in which he appears 
as a young Egyptologist who believes that he is working out a series of 
adventures fated from a past incarnation, is not quite one of his best, for 
Professor Dean Lambert is merely someone to whom things happen; his 
misfortunes and final triumph have no more than a mechanical connec- 
tion with his colourless character. But things certainly do happen: the 
story is full of wildly ingenious gags and gets steadily faster and more 
amusing as it goes along. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


LAST month one of these notes was devoted to the First Edition Club’s 
annual selection of the Fifty Best Books of the year—chosen from the book- 
production point of view. A similar annual fifty volumes are selected from 
among transatlantic publications by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, which since 1923 has every year exhibited its selection. A list of all 
the books included «in this series of exhibitions, arranged by years, opens 
The Annual of Book-Making (The Colophon, 229 West 43rd Street, New 
York. $7.50.) The Annual is a new venture, of which the remainder of this 
first issue is made up of a series of surveys, by various book-designers, 
printers, binders and type-founders, of their work during the years 1927- 
1937. These ‘‘typoautobiographical sketches” (as the Editor, Mr. John T. 
Winterich, calls them) include ‘““The Making of Scholarly Books,” by Mr. 
S. T. Farquhar, manager of the University of California Press, “Book 
Making in the South,” by Mr. W. T. Couch, of the University of North 
Carolina Press, and several more contributions describing the work of the 
university presses. The volume is fully illustrated, and each section is 
printed by a different printer, a method which, though it makes for a some- 
what patchy sort of book,.has the advantage of supplying the reader with 
examples of a large number of typographical styles. The Annual has an 
effective title-page designed by Mr. Rockwell Kent, and the cover, which 
is a pleasant combination of light blue, silver and grey, with black letter- 
ing, is by Mr. W. A. Dwiggins. To English readers this publication will 
be especially interesting as illustrating current American trends in book- 


production. 
* * 


The latest issue (Volume III, New Series, Number 2) of The Colophon 
itself (quarterly, annual subscription $10, individual copies $2.80) also 
reaches me. Collectors of the later Victorian writers will be attracted, in 
particular, by a short article in which Mr. John Carter examines the 1887 
copies of The Hanging Judge by R. L. Stevenson and his wife. He finds 
them perfectly genuine, though he thinks it probable that the “edition” 
was probably nothing more than half a dozen sets of proofs, which never 
took shape as a book. T. J. Wise’s suggestion that these proofs belonged to 
the Pentland Edition of 1907, Mr. Carter disproves first on typographical 
evidence and second because William Archer recollected being given a 
copy in 1887. 


Several exceptionally good sales of books or manuscripts have taken 
place in London recently. To begin with, there was that of the second part 
of the Ham House Library, at Sotheby’s on June goth and gist. As 
recorded in these pages last month, the first part of this sale brought in 
£18,789 at the end of May, and the two final days increased the total to 
over £38,000 for 389 lots. Of the Caxtons in the second portion that to 
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fetch the highest price was Robert of Shrewsbury’s Life of St. Winifred, 
1485, translated by Caxton himself, a volume of 16 leaves and the only 
copy known complete “with the preliminary blank leaf. For this Messrs. 
Quaritch gave £2,500. Two other examples are recorded} each lacking a 
leaf. Another of Caxton’s translations, The Myrrour of the World, 1481, 
from the French of Vincent of Beauvais, a perfect copy of what is probably 
the first English illustrated printed book, was bought for £1,900 by 
Messrs. Maggs, who also acquired two copies of Caxton’s The Boke of 
Eneydos, 1490, from Virgil via the French, a perfect one for £1,700 and 
another (lacking one leaf) for £1,550. The wonderful uncut large paper 
copy of the first edition of Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, 2 volumes, 1726, 
went to the Rosenbach Company, of Philadelphia, for £2,500. A very fine 
example of the third folio of Shakespeare, 1663, however, was believed to 
have been bought in at £3,200. 
* * * 


At Sotheby's, again, on July 5th, 6th and 7th, the second portion of the 
library of the late Mortimer L. Schiff, of New York, fetched £15,703. 
The highest price was £1,300, paid by the Rosenbach Company, for a 
copy of the 1751 Paris edition of Erasmus, L’Eloge de la Folie, bound in 
red morocco and having seventeen original drawings for the illustrations 
by Eisen inserted. Messrs. Quaritch gave £850 for the Carnarvon copy 
of La Borde’s Choix de Chansons, 4 volumes, 1773, bound in blue 
morocco gilt by Chambolle-Duru, which contains various rare states of the 
plates. The lot to fetch the largest sum as a binding was a copy of the two 
volumes, 1733-7, of Pine’s Horace, bound as one in a superb inlaid French 
binding of green morocco, with borders of red edged with citron, and 
inlays in green, citron and red. This is the only known signed binding by 
Culembourg, a binder who was admitted master at Paris in 1737 and lived 
at Dijon. It sold for £410. A Parisian Missal of 1777, in contemporary red 
morocco with the arms of Marie Antoinette, fetched £390 (Maggs.) On 
July 4th and 5th Messrs. Christie’s held one of their not very frequent 
book sales, and obtained £5,828 for the library of the late Lord Feilding, 
from Newnham Paddox, Rugby. £250 was given for a fine unpressed copy 
of the first edition of George Herbert’s The Temple, 1663, and £160 for 
the 1585 edition of Lord Surrey’s Songes and Sonnets. The lot, however, 
which I should most have liked to possess was a copy of Gilbert White’s 
Selbourne, inscribed “The Gifte of the Author” and bearing also 
Thomas Pennant’s initials—for, as the reader will remember, it was 
to Pennant that a large part of this great book was written. The volume 
fetched £40—surely not a great sum for so interesting a copy. Dickens, 
also, has been figuring largely in the auction rooms. At Hodgson’s, on 
July 8th, £900 was bid for a series of 112 letters from him to Richard 
Bentley, the publisher; and at Sotheby’s on July 11th the collection of 
the Comte de Suzannet, which included over a thousand Dickens’ letters, 


brought in £3,687. I. A. WiLtiaMs 
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“He is a unique figure in modern literature.’ —Literary Supplement. 


WALTER STARKIE 
An Italian Autobiography THE WAVELESS PLAIN 


“This full and vivacious book. Dr. Starkie has never joined to better purpose his two loves— 
humanity and the ‘humanities.’ His scenes combine into a picture of what Italy means to him 
and has meant to the world. It is a personal testimony, sincerely written, brilliantly coloured, 
and vibrating with life."—The Times Second Impression Printing 12s. 6d. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
PORTRAIT OF A SCOUNDREL “If you wish to watch an 


almost unbelievably, almost grandly concienceless villain at his lethal work, and also to meet a 
delightful monkey, you need look no further.”"—The Observer 7s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF MONTROSE. collected and annotated by 
2K 


JOHN L. WEIR. This is the definite text of the poetry of James Graham, Marquis of 
Montrose, 1612-1650. It has a Preface by Lord Tweedsmuir. 5s. 


* RHYME UNREASONED ,, ricHarp seymour. A charming 


collection of light verse, on a variety of subjects, written with much grace and distinction. 5s. 


LORD GORELL 
1904-1936: POEMS 


With a new Portrait by CHARLES D. WARD, R.O.I. 


“Poetry richly individual and by consequence modern.” 
—LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE in ENGLISH 


“This beautiful and impressive volume, inexhaustible felicity, music and radiance. A poetical 


harvesting of which its author may well be proud. Lord Gorell is in the true line of our 
English Poets."—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 10s. 6d. 


All Prices are net ‘ 
= 
——— John Murray = 
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NEW LITERATURE 


THE KINGDOM OF ANGRIA 
By Orlo Williams 


THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD 
BRONTE. Miscellaneous and Un- 
published Writings of Charlotte and 
Patrick Branwell Bronté, Vol. II, 
edited by the late Thomas James Wise 
and John Alexander Symington. 
Oxford, Shakespeare Head Press. 
Blackwell. 15s. 

The compilation of this second volume, 

the publisher tells us, has taken consider- 

ably more time than was anticipated, for 
several reasons: congratulations are cer- 
tainly due to Mr. Symington on com- 
pleting, so far as at present possible, 
“the formidable task of tracing and 
arranging. the various manuscripts re- 
lating to the History of Angria which are 
scattered among many libraries and 
collections.”” How complicated the task 
was may be gathered from the six pages 
entitled “In Conclusion” at the end of 
this handsome volume, the chief com- 
plication arising from the fact that the 
hundreds of pages of manuscript dis- 
covered by Clement Shorter in the 
possession of the Rev. A. B. Nicholls 
and partly bound by T. J. Wise in some 
fifty or sixty little volumes were in part 
disposed of to various English and 
American collectors. Many of these are 
still untraced, so that the Angrian cycle 
is still incomplete; but this volume, 
together with parts of its predecessor, 
puts together all the manuscripts exist- 
ing in various collections, with extensive 
facsimiles of the original minute script. 
The bulk of the volume consists of these, 
but there are one or two other items 
which must not be overlooked, since 
their literary value is really higher than 
that of all the Angrian cycle. First, there 
are two autobiographical fragments 


written by Charlotte Bronté in 1836 
while she was a mistress at Roehead 
School; secondly, there is the juvenile 
play in verse “Caractacus” by Branwell; 
and thirdly, Branwell’s translation into 
verse of Horace’s Odes, Book I, with the 
admirable introduction written by John 
Drinkwater for the Pelican Press private 
edition of 1923. This introduction is, 
perhaps, the best and most judicious 
thing ever written about that disappoint- 
ing but tragic creature, Branwell Bronté, 
and it proves, by its critical study, that 
he was a true poet, if an imperfect one. 
Those who are familiar with Horace’s 
Odes will agree with John Drinkwater’s 
general remark about these translations : 


They are unequal, and they have many 
bad tricks of writing that come out of some 
deeply rooted defect of character. But they 
also have a great many passages of clear 
lyrical beauty, and they have something of 
the style that comes from spiritual under- 
standing, as apart from mere formal know- 
ledge, of great models. 


The main thing, however, is the 
Angrian cycle composed by Charlotte 
and Branwell, for the most part, between 
1834 and 1839, on page after page of the 
same folded notepaper in minute and 
very similar scripts. Bronté enthusiasts, 
for whom such a book as this is produced, 
do not need to be told what this volumi- 
nous romance was about, and the general 
reader will find guidance enough from 
the editor’s note “In Conclusion.” The 
amount of actual pleasure to be derived 
from reading it must depend somewhat 
upon the individual, for, in spite of the 
evidence given of a remarkable narrative 
gift, it is immature, rhetorical, prolix 
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and wanting in proportion. This story of 
an imaginary British colony in Africa, 
with revolution, battles, plot and 
counterplot, and sentiment in large 
doses, was not an adult work and would 
never, I think, have won publication on 
its merits, although certain passages have 
an extraordinary vividness of presenta- 
tion. If there had been space, it would 
have been attractive to quote, as an 
example, the description in Charlotte’s 
History of Angria III of the congrega- 
tion and the sermon in Mr. Bromley’s 
Wesleyan chapel, which, although fic- 
titious, is a remarkable representation of 
contemporary manners, humours and 
dress. 

The really interesting thing, however, 
about the absorption of these two in 
their historical romance and its leading 
characters is its abundant revelation and 
illustration of a particular psychological 
type—the type which surrenders itself 
entirely to the domination of the fantasy, 
and finds the world of fantasy far more 
real than the actual world in which the 
individual is living. In their corrobora- 
tion of this Charlotte Bronté’s two auto- 
biographical fragments—living germs of 
“Jane Eyre’’—are the most precious pages 
in this volume. The first written on a 
wintry night in February describes how 
her mind “relaxes from the stretch on 
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which it has been for the last twelve 
hours, and falls back on to the rest which 
nobody in this house knows of but my- 
self. . . . It is strange I cannot get used 
to the ongoings that surround me. I fulfil 
my duties strictly and well. I, so to speak 
—if the illustration be not profane—as 
God was not in the fire, nor the wind, 
nor the earthquake, so neither is my 
heart in the task, the theme or the 
exercise. It is the still small voice always 
that comes to me at eventide, that... 
of a bright and far continent; it is that 
which takes up my spirit and engrosses 
all my living feelings, all my energies 
which are not merely mechanical.” 

Both here and in the second, which 
begins by expressing bitter discontent at 
having to teach “fat-headed oafs’’ with a 
forced air of kindness, she makes it clear 
that, in these moods, the sight of nature 
brought back visions of Haworth and 
these, in turn, submerged her in a kind 
of trance, a “mighty phantasm,” and an 
ecstatic conviction of power to write 
down “gloriously” the fancies that 
surged into her imagination. The dream- 
type of fiction has seldom been more 
fully documented than by the Angrian 
cycle, the interest of which is more 
psychological than literary, and _ its 
analysis on psychological lines might be 
a fascinating study. 


FIFTEEN YOUNG WOMEN—A RETROSPECT 
By Edith Shackleton 


MYSELF WHEN YOUNG. Edited by 
The Countess of Oxford and Asquith. 
Muller. 12s. 6d. 

Lady Oxford has written of her own 

girlhood in “Myself When Young,” and 

induced fourteen other women “of 
influence and achievement” to write of 
theirs. She begins by quoting Verlaine, 
but these chapters are not answers to 
“Qu’as tu fait . . de ta jeunesse?” but 


rather describe the youth which has 
made the writers what they are. The 
selection of contributors is catholic, not 
to say haphazard. They include great 
ladies who have been borne smoothly to 
high places by wealth and inherited 
privilege, women who have lifted them- 
selves from obscurity, a dressmaker, an 
actress, a preacher and a missionary. The 
style and skill of the writing is deeply 
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varied. Mlle Gabrielle Chanel throws 
out an epigrammatic barrage and escapes 
without having told anything of herself. 
Mary Countess of Minto’s chapter is in 
the manner of the conventional book of 
aristocratic reminiscence, inconsequently 
written and stiff with the practised dis- 
cretion of a Court lady. The best written 
contribution is, not surprisingly, by a 
professional writer, Miss Marjorie 
Bowen, who projects her unhappy 
young self with a vivid integrity and, 
more than any of the others, seems to 
have had her character and _ talents 
shaped by her early circumstances. 

The most joyful memories are those of 
the Marchioness of Londonderry, who 
spent with ducal grandparents a child- 
hood in which dogs and horses were of 
supreme importance, and clearly remem- 
bers long-past ecstasies : — 


Only once have I ever taken a fox from 
the hounds, the occasion was another good 
hunt with the North Stafford. I was riding 
a marvellous horse, the best jumper I have 
ever ridden provided he was in front and 
given his head, then he did everything for 
you ; you had only to sit back and let him 
go, but woe betide you or anyone else if he 
were checked. He went quite mad and 


rushed at everything. 


Lady Londonderry gets good marks for 
ability in counting blessings. She knows 
that she was happy and fortunate and 
frankly owns up to it. Miss Ellen Wilkin- 
son is just as cheerful, though her play- 
ground was a dingy Manchester street, 
and her father a small wage earner who 
had gone to work when he was eight 
years old. As a bright pupil at the ele- 
mentary school, going to Socialist meet- 
ings, and getting a University scholar- 
ship, she never seems to have found life 
more than she could take in her stride. 
Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, born in a more 
cultured circle, unfolds a harrowing tale 
of suffering and endurance. She wanted 
to be a painter and dream of beauty, but 
was drawn into the woman suffrage 
agitation before her childhood was over, 
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and, from that, into fighting for the poor. 
Miss Edith Picton-Turbevill, O.B.E., had 
a blissful childhood as one of the large 
family of a rather grand Welsh squire of 
long descent, and gives a charming 
picture of the period of carriage-driving, 
Penny Readings, archery tournaments 
and eight-course dinners. She relin- 
quished this life in the bliss of religious 
conversion, to become a missionary in 
India. Miss Amy Johnson, in a comfort- 
able Yorkshire suburb, was early infected 
with discontent, sickened of her Univers- 
ity course and found her way through a 
London clerkship to a flying club, sheer 
restlessness apparently her only motive 
force. Miss Maude Royden almost apolo- 
gises because she was a sturdy, non- 
dramatic child, and tells only of her 
religious development. Dr. Elizabeth 
Sloan-Chesser was a girl in the time of 
tight stays and ribbon-threaded under- 
clothing, but her father took quite 
calmly her announcement that she 
meant to be a doctor, and her progress, 
though hard working, was undeterred. 
“Life is always pleasant,” she declares, 
“for girls who have plenty of brothers, 
with numerous attractive men friends.” 

Lady Oxford herself, at the top of her 
jumpy form, provides the liveliest 
memoir. She does not regard youth as 
something she has lost (““Tennants have 
no age”) but tells again the bright story 
of her Border home, her wealthy indul- 
gent father, the brilliant guests and her 
début in a London which was “bristling” 
with beauties like Mrs. Langtry and the 
Duchess of Leinster, and a lucky girl 
might be chosen in a cotillon by the 
Prince of Wales. It is no misfortune for 
the reader that she does not keep strictly 
to her title, and interposes comments on 
life and society to-day. She finds young 
people “better educated but less intellec- 
tual,” and thinks dances now are dull 
because since all the big houses have 
been sold “there is no room for elderly 
and interesting people, and even the 
youngest get tired of only meeting those 
of their own age.” 
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MR. GRAHAM GREENE 
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By V. S. 
BRIGHTON ROCK. By Graham 
Greene. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Greene, like the Henry James he 
admires, has not only the master’s fasci- 
nation with spiritual corruption (though 
in low places and not high ones), but a 
taste for that famous double turn of the 
screw. One murder is bad, two murders 
are worse; but when the murderer is 
little more than an adolescent boy, 
when he is willing to marry so as to 
shut a girl’s mouth and to conduct her 
pitilessly to a faked suicide pact in order 
to shut it for ever, then one has a 
double, even a triple turn. A screw 
turns, indeed, on every page, from the 
moment in the opening chapter, when 
we see the first victim scurrying down 
the Brighton front, aware that any 
moment may be his last, until the last 
excruciating sentence. It is “quite too 
horrible,’ as the master himself ex- 
claimed. Not once in this sea-front 
world of automatic machines, stale 
pubs, pull-ins, razor gangs, week-end 
whores, dandruff and _ bread-crumbs, 
does Mr. Greene relent. And one feels 
at the end as if one of the Boy’s razor 
blades—the kind which ladies use worn 
in the thumb-nail under the glove 
—had slashed the skin and left one 
seared with an intolerable pain. 

But the book is not only a masterly 
thriller about race gangs, a gangster film 
shot in a down-at-heel Brighton ladging- 
house. And it is not concerned only 
with the mind of a boy murderer, as a 
detective writer with some highbrow 
pretensions might be. Mr. Greene’s con- 
cern is with Good and Evil and their 
conflict with Right and Wrong. His 
murderer is a Catholic; the slum 
waitress, pathetic, ignorant, devoted, is 
a Catholic too; and they are dogged not 
by the police, but by a good-natured, 
beery, motherly woman in middle age, 
the embodiment of the lower middle-class 
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Protestant preoccupation with “what's 
right.” Good natured, superstitious, out 
for a “bit of fun,” she cheerfully waddles 
after the damned until she wins. The 
conflict comes out at its clearest in an 
admirable scene between this woman 
and the wretched waitress from the 
slums of Nelson’s Place—how well Mr. 
Greene does this kind of scene, those 
who remember the talk between the 
wife of the murderer and the wife of 
the murdered in It’s a Battlefield, will 
know: 


“You’re young. That’s what it is,” Ida 
said. ‘‘Romantic. I was like you once. 
You’ll grow out of it. All you need is a bit 
of experience.” The Nelson Place eyes 
stared back at her without understanding. 
Driven to her hole the small animal peered 
out at the bright and breezy world: in the 
hole were murder, copulation, extreme 
poverty, fidelity and the love and fear of 
God but the small animal had not the 
knowledge to deny that only in the glare 
and open world outside was something 
which people called experience. 

This is indeed one of the major themes 
of literature; but although he has 
presented it with an accomplishment 
which is far beyond the technical skill 
and observation of most of our contem- 
poraries, Mr. Greene seems to me to 
have calculated the occasion rather than 
tu have risen to it. The treatment one 
might say is too critical, has almost a 
sectarian bitterness. The balance is 
not metaphysically true. There is pain 
but not agony; and instead of tragedy, 
a bitter pathos. And so particularly in 
the words put into the mouth of the 
waitress, one feels the theme is being 
written in: 


“Right and wrong. That’s what she 
talks about. I’ve heard her at the table. 
Right and wrong. As if she knew... . 
Oh, she won’t burn. She couldn’t burn if 
she tried. . . . Despair. That’s mortal 
sin. It’s unforgivable.” 
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Both she and The Boy appear in the 
story with a suggestion of arbitrariness, 
as though Mr. Greene’s own skill in 
making an intricate story and an 
unusual diagnosis, had enabled him to 
escape, by means of tentative approaches, 
from a real facing of his subject. It is 
incidentally a Jamesian weakness and 
one of Mr. Ford Madox Ford’s—another 
of Mr. Greene’s admirations. Moreover, 
I found some narrative obscurity at 
important moments. The two murders 
happen off, I am not clear about the pact 
nor am I sure about the links in the chain 
of the good-natured woman's evidence. 
One could go on further into a dis- 
cussion of that bitter hatred of the 
world which, among the younger 
Catholic writers, has succeeded the 
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anti-puritan joviality of Belloc’s gener- 
ation; but that is by-path. If he hates 
the contemporary scene, the civilization 
that has produced Peacehaven and the 
slums where the waitress’s family sit 
over the uncleared table “having a 
mood,” and where The Boy learns his 
Swiftian horror of sex, Mr. Greene can 
describe this scene and the new half- 
cinema language its people talk better 
than anyone. “Must I have a massacre?” 
shrieks the Boy in the end at Peace- 
haven; and others, less obsessed, must 
have looked up at the skies where the 
aeroplanes drone and have had the 
same words in their hearts. One must 
judge a writer with such a news sense in 
the spirit of our time, by the highest 
standards. 


WE HAVE BEEN WARNED 
By David Thomson 


PEACE WITH THE DICTATORS? A 
Symposium and Some Conclusions. By 
Sir Norman Angell. Hamish Hamilton. 
7s. 6d. 

The world of 1938 was a fantastic, para- 

doxical world; States so vitally interested 

in one another that the great attempt to 
co-ordinate their mutual interests was 
despised and rejected of men; “unsated 

Powers” so desirous of security that they 

sought territories more and more difficult 

to defend; each nation so anxious to de- 
fend itself that defence became impos- 
sible; a world of pacifists promoting 
sanctions and militarists advocating non- 
resistance. No nation could mind its own 
business, because every nation tended 
only its own interests. It was a night- 
mare world of Trotsky Trials, Hooded 

Men and Mosley Marches. Bemused by 

the contradictions of their own policies, 

men stumbled into war in their stampede 
to avoid it. 

In the midst of so much bewilderment 
and confusion, a man called Norman 


Angell persistently strove to untangle 
the confusion. “Consider,” he said in 
effect, ‘‘the demands of these disgruntled 
States, Germany and Italy. Examine 
impartially the validity of their claims. 
Consider, above all, how far their claims 
can be reconciled with the similar claims 
of others, how far their alleged grievances 
can be remedied without greater injustice 
elsewhere.” 

It soon became clear that the basic 
paradox was the problem of “defending 
freedom.” How could Fascism be resisted 
without recourse to war? He warned his 
contemporaries that isolation and 
pacifism would mean a Fascist world; 
and a Fascist world would be more at 
war than a non-Fascist world had been. 
The totalitarian technique of aggression 
—provoking internal insurrection— 
made active resistance and democratic 
solidarity essential. The weakness of 
the democracies was their indecision. 
They had not learnt to think of defence 
in complex terms of armament plus 
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strategy plus commitment. In Britain, 
for example, the Labour Party had 
weakened its position by advocating com- 
mitment without armament; the Conser- 
vative Party proceeded to undermine its 
own position by favouring re-armament 
without commitment. And in their 
anxiety to evade war they surrendered 
one by one those traditional strategic 
points of imperial defence without which 
both armament and alliance might well 
prove useless. 

This ingenious writer contended, with 
great eloquence and perspicacity, that 
the only hope of defending either 
democracy or national independence was 
by commitment. Liability was not 
limited by formal obligation. A “free 
hand” might well be an empty hand. 
Fascism and war could be avoided in 
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only one way: by a union of non-Fascist 
States strong enough both to offer redress 
of grievances and to resist aggression. If 
he had a fault, it was his readiness to 
give Fascism the benefit of the doubt. 
He exaggerated the altruism of Fascist 
youth, and tended to ignore the motives 
of sadism and brutality wHich had 
governed so many. He stated the Fascist 
case more moderately and concisely than 
any Fascist. And it needed only to be 
expounded to be exposed. 

His dissection of The Great Illusion of 
1914 had been widely discussed but 
seldom believed—until it was too 
late. His analysis of the illusions 
of 1938 deserved to be equally widely 
discussed... . But this review can- 
not be completed for another few 
years. 


TRUTH OF A KIND 
By Arnold Palmer 


OSCAR WILDE. By Frank Harris. With 
a Preface by Bernard Shaw. Constable. 
108. 

England has waited nearly thirty years 

for this feu d’artifice, and it is surprising 

how little damp it proves to be. But so 
many side-shows have grown up round 
the ground, so many rival attractions, 
such cheers and counter-cheers, scuffles 
and shouting, that the main performance 
is in danger of passing almost unnoticed. 

The main performance I take to be 

Harris's biography of Wilde. 

The volume begins with Mr. Shaw, 
with a long and (even for him) brilliant 
Preface designed principally to demolish 
Wilde’s other biographer, Mr. Sherard, 
and then, after whispering a smiling 
warning against Mr. Kingsmill ‘‘and the 
rest of Harris's de-bunkers,” to introduce 
St. Francis Harris, a martyr to Truth. 
After 50 pages of Mr. Shaw at his best, 
Harris’s opening chapters come almost 
as an anti-climax; but it is soon appar- 
ent that if Harris was a martyr to 


the truth, he was merely one more 
man to sacrifice himself for a cause 
he did not understand. Whereas one 
examines with care the judgments of 
Mr. Shaw—he is still, lowbrow though 
it be to say so, a lover of paradox—one 
reads Harris, whoever one is, with 
startled incredulity. His stories seldom 
sound true even to those who knew 
neither Wilde nor him; the very 
authorities he quotes and the witnesses 
he calls, especially those bearing familiar 
names, seem like figures of a novel. And 
then, beneath all this, at sandbottom 
level, lies the insecure character of Wilde 
himself, an arch poseur, a man about 
whom truth is not merely unascertain- 
able but may almost be said not to 
exist, “an egoist,” to use his own des- 
cription of Arthur Symons, “without an 
ego.”” Was ever such a site chosen for a 
three-story building? 

It is tempting to join in the discus 
sion—already it can be heard on all 
sides—of what Mr. Shaw says of what 
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Mr. Sherard says of what Frank Harris 
said about Wilde, of what Mr. Kingsmill 
says about Harris, of what Ross said 
about Wilde and Wilde about Ross, of 
what Mr. $herard says about everybody. 
But there are people who never met 
Wilde or Harris, there are even people 
who have never met Mr. Shaw. And here, 
for these poor people to read, is Harris's 
volume of biography. Is one being too 
original, too wilfully perverse, if one 
treats it as a volume of biography? 
Allusion has already been made to 
Harris’s principal weakness—a love of 
self-dramatization which led in its turn 
to dramatization of those with whom he 
came into contact, and a consequent dis- 
regard of details inconvenient to the 
picture in his mind. He has other weak- 
nesses, notably a lack of taste or of self- 
criticism, which often allowed him, when 
he believed he was mounting, to descend 
into bathos and cheap philosophisings. 
But his faults are easily outweighed by 
his merits—merits which have secured 
a probably permanent place for his 
writings. In the present volume, he 
will surprise even his admirers by his 
tenderness to, his sympathy with, his 


power of understanding a man who. 


had little for him but the charm of his 
conversation. The early chapters are 
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fumbling and uncertain, but from the 
moment of the meeting of the two men 
the atmosphere changes, becomes 
electric and alive and so essentially 
convincing that authenticity of detail 
ceases to obtrude or even to matter. The 
scenes become vivid in the extreme, and 
at his best, as during the pages des- 
cribing Wilde’s refusal to break his 
bail, the biographer reveals—I must say 
it again—a loving, an extraordinary, in- 
sight into the nature of a man composed 
of a clay very different from his own. 
Many of the characters in the tragedy 
receive, no doubt, less than justice, and, 
a few of them, more. But as far as the 
central figure is capable of analysis, 
Harris analysed it; and he succeeded, 
this loud-voiced, truculent, blatant little 
man, through his love for his precious 
friend. If you have Harris’s gifts, it must 
be easy to write a moving book about 
Wilde. Harris’s book is extremely 
moving, but the emotion is for the 
biographer as much as for his subject. 
Such was Harris’s power of arousing dis- 
like that some people have accused him 
of deliberately producing this effect. 
The charge finds a place, without 
difficulty, in this picture of the nineties, 
rounds it off, brings us back to where 
we started. 


HISTORY OF THE PRINTED BOOK 
By B. H. Newdigate 


A HISTORY OF THE PRINTED 
BOOK: Being the Third Number of 
The Dolphin. Edited by Lawrence C. 
Wroth, Librarian of the John Carter 
Brown Library. New York; Limited 
Editions Club. 1,800 copies. $15. 

VINDICIAE TYPOGRAPHICAE. By 
Johann Daniel Schoepflin. Translated 
by Charles Alexander Nelson, A.M. 
New York; privately printed. 

The writer of a letter to The Times 

Literary Supplement claimed lately that 


American books are on the whole better 
produced than English. That is as disput- 
able from one side or the other as are most 
such generalizations. But there is evidence 
that in America the number of those who, 
whether vocationally or as amateurs, 
take a serious and critical interest in 
contemporary book-production is much 
higher than in England. New York, for 
instance, has its Grolier Club, which not 
only devotes its scholarship to the work 
of the historic past but also turns an 
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encouraging eye of critical good taste to- 
wards the work of our own day; and it 
has its Limited Editions Club,. which has 
marshalled English and German as well 
as American scholarship in compiling a 
book that must long remain the standard 
authority on its subject. Its History of the 
Printed Book is a magnificent achieve- 
ment, such as on this side of the Atlantic 
we should hardly have dared even to 
attempt, and could not hope to surpass. 
It is described as the third number of 
The Dolphin, an occasional publication 
of the Limited Editions Club with rather 
the same aims as The Fleuron, whose 
seven volumes are invaluable for their 
articles on book-production and espe- 
cially on printing in some of its more 
modern aspects. But this third num- 
ber has boldly aspired to give not aspects 
merely but a full account of book-produc- 
tion from its earliest beginnings down to 
our own day. Such a task on the scale 
attempted and attained would have been 
beyond the powers of any single scholar; 
but Dr. Lawrence Wroth has been able 
to enlist a team of writers whose joint 
efforts have furnished a volume as com- 
prehensive in its survey as it is generally 
reliable and complete in its detailed 
information. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
The first treats of the Origin and Devel- 
opment of the Book and especially of 
printing in all countries in the several 
centuries from the fifteenth to our own. 
That of the fifteenth century is set forth 
by Dr. Erich von Rath, president of the 
Commission which is engaged on the vast 
task of publishing the Gesamtkatalog der 
Wiegendriicke. Mr. A. F. Johnson, of the 
British Museum, writes of the sixteenth 
century, the editor (Dr. Wroth) of the 
eighteenth, and Miss Ruth Granniss of 
Modern Fine Printing. The second part 
is more technical. In it are described types 
and type-founding by Carl P. Rollings, 
the printing press by D. T. Pottinger, and 
papermaking by Dard Hunter. Dr. R. W. 
Chapman describes the successive stages 
through which the book passes at the 
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hands of its author, its publisher, the 
compositor, the proof-reader and the 
printer. In the third part Philip Hofer 
writes of the illustration of printed books 
from the fifteenth century down to date, 
and William H. McCarthy gives an out- 
line of the history of book-binding. The 
fourth part is a summary of the litera- 
ture of printing by Dr. George Parker 
Winship. 

In view of the approaching celebration 
of the fifth centenary of the invention of 
printing we must be especially grateful to 
Dr. Otto W. Fuhrmann, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Graphic Arts at New York Univer- 
sity, for his careful restatement of all that 
is known or can be reasonably conjec- 
tured concerning the beginning of the 
art whether from the documents or from 
the studies of those who have inquired 
into the technical methods that Guten- 
berg used. The documentary evidence 
remains scanty: it includes little more 
than the records of the Strassburg lawsuit 
of 1439, first published by Schoepflin in 
his Vindiciae Typographicae in 1760, 
and the so-called Helmasperger notarial 
documents of 1455, in which Johann 
Fust is shown as suing Johann Gutenberg 
for the large sum of 1,600 guilders ad- 
vanced to him some five years before to 
further “the work of the books.” The 
translation of the Vindiciae made by the 
late C. A. Nelson has lately been pri- 
vately printed by his daughters as a 
memorial to their father. The authen- 
ticity of the documents which Schoepflin 
printed was long suspected, but belief in 
them has been re-established by recent 
discoveries at Strassburg. 

In the History are nearly two hundred 
illustrations. In the offset-printed plates 
many of the illuminated and engraved 
pages especially suffer severely from the 
spread and deepening of the blacks and 
from the almost complete loss of the 
half-tones. As documents, however, 
their value remains, giving complete- 
ness to a book to which all serious 


students of printing must henceforth 
refer. 
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AN ALLEGORY FOR TO-DAY 
By Richard Church 


THE DOOMSDAY MEN. By J. B. 

Priestley. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

I never begin to experience a book or a 
play by Mr. Priestley without being 
reminded of my first impression of his 
work. That impression was that he is a 
writer who conceives in a quiet, thought- 
ful mood, proceeds in control of that 
motive, and gradually becomes fired by 
enthusiasm for the latent potentialities 
of his theme. I should say that, as an 
artist, Mr. Priestley moves slowly and 
develops slowly. Certainly that impres- 
sion is strengthened by the fact that his 
work to-day is deeper in tone, more fully 
conscious and informed by emotion, 
than ever before. The two Time plays 
showed that process taking a sudden leap 
forward. With those impassioned pieces 
of work, and in all his work since them, 
I find a firmness of tone, an authorita- 
tiveness one might call it, which is 
satisfying and admirable. 

His new novel The Doomsday Men 
moves along the same emotional lines. It 
begins as a piece in the hands of the 

_ skilled technician. It is full of artful 
devices, stage tricks, expertly posed and 
manipulated. Gradually the author is 
caught up in those devices, and his recog- 
nisable character bursts through. The 
salient of that character is generous 
indignation, a surly kindness and even 
tenderness; English qualities which may 
account for Mr. Priestley being in tune 
with so wide a public. The latter part of 
the book is lit up with lyrical force, the 
direct expression of Mr. Priestley’s 
personal demon; the benevolent, the 
moral and social demon. 

I don’t know that much purpose is 
served by recounting the detail of the 
story. The reader’s superficial pleasure 
would probably be spoiled if I did so. 
But it is necessary to say that here is a 
fairy-tale as precise in pattern as a pro- 


position by Euclid, that master of plots. 
The tale begins with a tennis tourna- 
ment on the Riviera. We meet the prince 
and the princess, the former an English 
architect just about to make his career, 
the latter the daughter of an American 
multi-millionaire. The princess is dis- 
trait, sad, and rushes off to Paris 
without explaining her unnatural op- 
pression. But she leaves behind her a kiss 
which betrays her real nature, and also 
where her affections are. That is enough 
for the prince. He follows her. Next 
scene is in London. A magician, dis- 
guised as an American physicist, young, 
brilliant. He is puzzled by the disappear- 
ance of an even greater magician, world- 
famed. He sees him unexpectedly in 
London, tries to get in touch with him, 
and is played a nasty trick which rouses 
his dander and his suspicions. Next scene 
is in Los Angeles. The Prodigal Son type 
comes back to find his journalist brother 
has been mysteriously murdered. Investi- 
gating, he meets a young widow who 
helps him, and also stumbles on a weird 
and horrid religious sect. 

All very disconnected, so it seems. But 
not so in fact, for the author has con- 
nected up his fragments of exciting plot 
by a skilful little bit of repetition, the 
repetition of a name, at the end of each 
section. The result is that the prince, the 
magician, and the prodigal are brought 
together on the Arizona desert, all 
searching for the same thing, but with 
different motives; the motive of love, the 
motive of scientific curiosity, the motive 
of justice. 

And they find that they are up against 
three other men, three brothers whose 
fanaticism has united them in a death- 
wish against human kind. The million- 
aire supplies the means, the super- 
scientist supplies the brains, and the 
youngest brother supplies the energy. 
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Their aim is to disintegrate the surface 
of the Earth, and so to precipitate the 
Day of Judgment foretold in the Book 
of Revelations. 

They fail because love, in the shape of 
the princess, is greater than their com- 
bined forces of destruction. She prevents 
that “one last triumphant stroke, one 
supreme act of defiance, refusing to wait 
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until the human mind’s long dreary 
death sentence is carried out, but deliber- 
ately timing its exit, with all humanity 
like a Socrates, grandly destroying itself, 
leaving the mindless cosmos to its own 
damned dance of blind energies, for- 
ever.” 

The book is a thriller. And it is some- 
thing more. 


DANGEROUS WATERS 
By Marie Scott-James 


IN HAZARD. By Richard Hughes. 

Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

It is nine years since Mr. Hughes startled 
our imaginations with A High Wind in 
Jamaica. With that novel he established 
himself as a descriptive writer of the first 
rank. One might criticize his exaggerated 
psychology or object to his shock tactics 
but it was impossible to deny his extra- 
ordinary gift for compelling narrative. 
In his new sea story he shows that he 
still possesses that gift in the highest 
degree. His subject is a hurricane in the 
Eastern Caribbees and its effect upon the 
Archimedes, a cargo steamer of some 
9,000 tons. It is a study of the triumph 
of natural forces over the new scientific 
knowledge of man. For, explains Mr. 
Hughes, the movements of storms have 
now been charted. Hurricanes no longer 
pounce on shipping like cats on mice. 
Indeed, with the help of wireless, it is 
generally possible to avoid running into 
a hurricane altogether. However, there 
remains the outside chance which sent 
the Archimedes, in defiance of all calcu- 
lations, whirling into a hurricane of 200 
‘miles an hour. 

The comparison with Typhoon is 
inevitable. But the essential difference 
which immediately strikes one is that 
whereas Conrad was most deeply con- 
cerned with the: human element, Mr. 
Hughes is principally occupied with 
the storm. Mr. Hughes is comparatively 
indifferent to character. He endows the 
actors in his drama with broad charac- 


teristics, with life-stories of a rather 
irrelevant kind and in certain cases 
with the quality of Roman Virtue, but 
his attitude to them is one of casual 
irony. He shows no such casualness 
where the weather is concerned. 

It is to glorify his hero, the wind, that 
he describes the Archimedes in such 
meticulous detail. The funnel guys, the 
engine-room, the stokehold, there is 
nothing we are not told of the tremend- 
ous resources with which a modern ship 
is equipped. Mr. Hughes describes the 
physiology of the Archimedes much as 
Balzac described the boarding-house of 
Mme Vauquer in Le Pére Goriot. 
With the same precision, he gives a 
scientific account of a hurricane, how it 
arises and what it does. His job is to 
estimate the respective strengths of the 
rival forces. At this stage, he is writing 
a straightforward report as banal, yet as 
insidiously exciting, as a seedsman’s cata- 
logue. Then the hurricane breaks. The 
poetic observation which Mr. Hughes 
has kept in reserve is here brought into 
full play. His description of the storm 
is magnificent: 


And over the side one saw, not the 
familiar sea, but rather whole countrysides 
of water. The wind picked the skin off the 
waves, leaving little white pockmarks. 
Waves broke, and then swallowed their own 
foam: you could see it far below the sur- 
face, engulfed. Suddenly a squall of rain 
dashed across. The raindrops bounced on 
the water, making a surface like the dewy 
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gossamer on a lawn : like wool. It was as 

if the naked sea were growing hair. 

The ship comes through: almost, one 
feels, to Mr. Hughes’ regret. The reac- 
tions of the crew to rescue—a sort of 
moral collapse in most cases—are skil- 
fully described. But returning to his 
characters, Mr. Hughes becomes studi- 
ously offhand. The Chief Engineer sits 
down on the rail and overcome with 
sleep, falls into the sea and is drowned. 
“The shock of the water, of course, woke 
him and he swam for quite a time.” The 
irony, though much too facile, is grue- 
somely effective. This has been a terrible 
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hurricane, Mr. Hughes implies. But 
people die every day by their firesides. 
What of it? He has the modern, almost 
obsequious, admiration for magnificence 
in spectacle and the corresponding ten- 
dency to depreciate nobility in man. 
The story reveals perhaps an excess of 
artifice. Mr. Hughes elaborately prepares 
his effects. He can excite, amuse and 
stimulate but is too self-conscious to be 
moving. His great merit is a delicate 
and exact power of observation and the 
ability to record in brilliant prose what 
he has witnessed with his mind’s eye. 


EARLY LETTERS 


By Martin Cooper 


LETTERS OF MOZART AND HIS 
FAMILY. Vol. I. 1762-1777. By Emily 
Anderson. Macmillan. 18s. 

This is the first of three volumes, based 

upon the standard German edition of 

Dr. Ludwig Schiedermair (Munich and 

Leipzig, 1914) but including also certain 


letters which have come to light since‘ 


1914 and others which were then known 
only in extracts. This first volume, which 
takes Mozart to the age of 21 and covers 
the first ten journeys of his life, contains 
220 letters. Of the first journey to 
Munich in January 1762 there is no 
record. Leopold Mozart’s letters to his 
Salzburg landlord, Lorenz Hagenauer, 
cover the next three journeys: the first 
visit to Vienna, September 1762 to 
January 1763 (nine letters); the Euro- 
pean tour, June 1763 to November 1766 
(36 letters); and the second visit to 
Vienna, October 1767 to January 1769 
(23 letters). The next five journeys were 
made by Mozart and his father, and are 
described in their joint letters to Frau 
Mozart and Nannerl: the first Italian 
journey, August to December 1771 (66 
letters); the second Italian journey, 
AA*® 


August to December 1771 (20 letters); 
the third Italian journey, October 1772 
to March 1773 (17 letters); the third visit 
to Vienna, July to September 1773 (21 
letters); and the second visit to Munich, 
December 1774 to March 1775 (14 
letters). Mozart’s tenth journey was a 
tour of the musical centres of South 
Germany, begun in September 1777 at 
Munich: this was the first time that 
Mozart travelled without his father. He 
took his mother with him, and the last 
13 letters of this volume are addressed 
to his father in Salzburg. 

The main figure is Leopold Mozart. 
Many hard things have been said of him, 
many too many. At any rate during 
Mozart’s childhood he was very nearly 
an ideal father, endlessly devoted, inde- 
fatigably attentive in illness, philoso- 
phical in misfortune and—greatest of all 
blessings for a young genius—farsighted. 
His Latin tags really reveal his character. 
Homo proponit, Deus disponit he sighs 
in disappointment at some prospective 
patron’s dilatoriness: aut Ceasar aut 
nihil when he finds his purse low but is 
determined to hold out for what he 
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knows to be his son’s due. Never for a 
single moment does he doubt Mozart’s 
genius: he is never jealous (though he 
was a more than passable composer 
himself), never interferes with his son’s 
composition. Whatever he may have 
become later he was no martinet during 
Mozart’s boyhood. He was delighted to 
report the boy “fat and cheerful and gay 
and jolly all day long” in 1770, and 
although he refused to bring up his 
children in  London—“where the 
majority of the inhabitants have no 
religion and where one has only evil 
examples before one. You would be 
amazed if you saw the way children are 
brought up here: not to mention other 
matters connected with religion”—he 
was no bigot, but a sincere and devoted 
Catholic. He plainly had no objection 
to the childish smut in which his 
children, and sometimes his wife, in- 
dulged in their letters, and his religion, 
like most eighteenth century religion, 
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was tempered with a regard for the 
social standards of the day. 

Mozart himself appears at first as a 
gay, though rather delicate child, full 
of healthy appetite and enjoyment of 
novelties, but gradually developing a 
rather prematurely serious manner and 
acutely aware of the injustice with 
which he and his father were treated at 
Salzburg. His letters are interlarded with 
every kind of anagram, riddle, cypher 
and linguistic game as though he were 
composing variations on the given theme 
of language: but his natural emotions 
matured as well as his musical genius, 
and the letters written from Munich to 
his father at the age of 21, describing his 
visits to the composer Mysliwetek and 
the agonies he went through, show a 
sensibility and sympathy of which the 
ordinary infant prodigy is usually made 
quite incapable by the premature strain 
on his emotions. 


THE “JEANNETTE” 


By Michael Roberts 


HELL ON ICE. By Edward Ellsberg. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
In August, 1879, the steam-barque 
Jeannette, under Captain De Long, 
U.S.N., passed through the Behring 
Straits, and after searching the Siberian 
coast for signs of Nordenskiold’s lost 
expedition, sailed North on an attempt 
to reach the Pole. The expedition was 
financed by Gordon Bennett of the New 
York Herald, and the plans rested on 
three hypotheses: first, that the warm 
Japanese current passed through the 
Behring Straits and continued North; 
second, that Wrangel Land extended to 
a high latitude; third, that the general 
drift of the Polar ice was north from 
Wrangel Land. All these assumptions 
proved to be wrong. The Jeannette was 


frozen in on 6th September, in latitude 
72°, and for nearly two years she drifted 
more or less north-west with the ice. On 
11th June, 1881, the ship was finally 
crushed. 

Thereafter De Long and his men 
struggled south over broken ice, drag- 
ging with them their scientific records, 
provisions for sixty days, and three boats, 
each weighing over a ton. Every few hun- 
dred yards a water channel barred the 
way, and the loads had to be transferred 
to the boats; to drag all the impedimenta 
forward it was necessary to cover the 
ground something like eleven or thirteen 
times; one of the officers, Lieutenant 
Danenhower, was blind; one of the sea- 
men had gone insane; many (including 
the doctor) were ill; sometimes the drift 
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carried them north faster than they could 
march south; and above all there was 
the knowledge that the expedition had 
failed in every object it set out to attain. 
In spite of this, De Long held his party 
together, and gz days after the loss of the 
Jeannette they were able to push off in 
open water for the Lena Delta. The boats 
were already badly damaged; the men 
were hopelessly weak from exposure and 
poor food, and after the boats were sepa- 
rated in a three-day gale one of them, the 
second cutter, was never seen again. 

After five days the whale-boat, under 
Chief Engineer Melville, reached the 
Siberian coast, and the most hopeless 
stage of the journey began. The maps 
were inaccurate; the settlements which 
they represented did not exist. Mel- 
ville made desperate journeys over the 
Delta seeking for news of the other 
parties, and on 29th October, when all 
hope was given up, he was handed a 
note, signed by Nindemann and Noros, 
two of the seamen in the first cutter: 
“Arctic steamer Jeannette lost on the 
11th June; landed on Siberia 25th 
September or thereabouts, want assist- 
ance to go to the captain and doctor and 
nine (g) other men.” 

At once Melville set out and found 
Nindemann and Noros; they were help- 
less in a native hut, almost unable to 
move, and totally unable to make clear 
to the natives the need to go north to 
look for De Long’s party. In that im- 
mense wilderness of tundra, where the 
river floods the whole countryside twelve 
feet deep each summer, and where snow 
covers every sand- and mud-bank in 
winter, there were no landmarks and no 
means of organizing a proper search. 
Throughout the winter Melville did 
all that was possible; but it was not 
until March that the remains of De 
Long’s party were found. They had 
travelled as far as they could, the strong 
helping the weak, until Nindemann and 
Noros were sent forward to find help; and 
then they had died, while Nindemann 
and Noros travelled forty miles in ten 
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days, eating their boot-soles and their 
sealskin clothes, till they had nothing 
left, and collapsed in an abandoned hut, 
where they were ultimately found by the 
natives. 

It is a story of horror and endur- 
ance; Erichsen, walking with driftwood 
crutches on the bare bones of his frost- 
bitten feet after the flesh had dropped off; 
men begging to be allowed to fall and 
die; De Long, the quiet gentlemanly 
scholar, forcing the whole party to live 
to the very end; and then, twenty days 
after the last spoonful of glycerine had 
been eaten, making the last entry in his 
diary: “October 30. Sunday. Boyd and 
Gortz died during night. Mr. Collins 
dying.” 

The story was told with austerity and 
reticence in the two thick volumes which 
De Long’s widow compiled from his 
diary and from official sources: it is 
plain enough in that book, The Voyage 
of the “Jeannette,” that something had 
been hushed up, and someone had been 
whitewashed, after the official inquiry. 
Commander Ellsberg has written a less 
reticent account and has put it into the 
mouth of Melville, using Emma De 
Long’s book, Danenhower’s Narrative of 
the “Jeannette,’ and Melville’s In the 
Lena Delta as his chief sources. He has 
heightened some passages (the first crush- 
ing of the Jeannette, for example), and 
he has stated the case against Collins; the 
journalist, and Newcomb, the naturalist, 
in a way that suggests all the contempt 
of the professional sailor for the amateur. 
No doubt the emphasis laid on Collins’s 
silly vanity, sulkiness, and downright dis- 
obedience, adds to the popular dramatic 
appeal of the book, and no doubt the sup- 
pressed passages in De Long’s diary de- 
serve to be brought to light; but it is a 
pity that it had to be done in this fiction- 
ized form. Anyone who knows the older 
books will admire the way in which 
Commander Ellsberg has combined accu- 
racy with journalistic appeal, but he will 
admire still more the dignity and charity 
of Emma De Long. 
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LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 
By Hugh IA. Fausset 


WITHOUT APOLOGY. By Lord 
Alfred Douglas. Martin Secker, 
10s. 6d. 

Having already viewed his life chrono- 
logically in his Autobiography, Lord Al- 
fred Douglas describes this book as one 
of desultory memoirs, remarking towards 
the end of it that his readers will prob- 
ably smile when told that originally he 
intended to say little or nothing about 
the Wilde business this time. He has 
found it, however, quite impossible to 
keep away from the subject, and it is not 
only the chapters which deal specifically 
with Wilde that confirm his claim that 
his whole life has been deeply coloured 
by that association and the catastrophe 
to which it led. 

It is difficult for one who has suffered 
so much unjust abuse and calumny not 
to develop a habit of self-justification, 
which, however understandable, is apt to 
prove tedious, as it often does in this 
book. Naturally Lord Alfred Douglas 
still resents very strongly the imputa- 
tions of disloyalty to Wilde that have 
been brought against him. And two old 
letters which he has recently discovered, 
one written by himself to his mother in 
1897 and another by George Wyndham 
to his uncle on the day after Wilde’s 
arrest, which he prints here for the first 
time, do strikingly confirm what he has 
always claimed, that, far from ever re- 
pudiating his friendship with Wilde, he 
stuck to him manfully and devotedly 
throughout and at great cost to himself. 

We may respect, too, without accept- 
ing, his claim that Wilde was ‘‘a man of 
enormous genius” and his indignation 
that “any twopenny-halfpenny little play- 
wright or reviewer thinks he can safely 
sneer at Wilde”. But his appreciation is 
less convincing than it might be for being 
linked with such intemperate assertions 
as that “Yeats is a very minor poet” or 
that “when you come to ‘poets’ like T. S. 


Eliot and Auden, they are simply not 
poets at all and are utterly incapable of 
writing poetry”. Of himself he has hap- 
pily never been in doubt. “I suspected,” 
he writes, “that I was a great poet when I 
was twenty-three, and as the years went 
by my suspicion became a conviction.” 

And with the same candid self-esteem 
(in which perhaps some nasty psycholo- 
gist would detect traces of an inferiority 
complex) he approves “the fine prin- 
ciples” of his editorship of the Academy 
—‘The best people in England never get 
a word in anywhere, in any sphere of life 
—at least, they never have since I ceased 
to run a paper.” Characteristically, too, 
he writes of his experience in Wormwood 
Scrubs, after conviction for libel, that he 
“derived a considerable amount of con- 
solation from remembering that a large 
number of saints, in addition to nearly 
all the Apostles, had been in prison in 
their time’. And of his victory as a wit- 
ness cross-examined by Marshall Hall 
—"I simply wiped the floor with him, 
and at the close of my cross-examination, 
which lasted only about forty minutes, 
he went out of court a beaten and humili- 
ated man”. 

There is a sort of innocence in such 
self-applause as this associated doubtless 
with that “infantile complex” which Mr. 
Bernard Shaw attributed to Lord Alfred 
and which he himself accepts at least in 
claiming to possess “‘the angelic quality” 
which is bound up with it. The angelic 
quality, however, or what we feel as a 
basic generosity and an impulsive cour- 
age, is exasperatingly intermixed with an 
infantile incapacity for self-criticism. In 
writing in one of his best chapters about 
his schooldays at Winchester he remarks: 
“I never wanted to grow up, anyway.” 
And the faults of the book, in particular 
the extravagant judgments and the weari- 
some obsession with past disputes, prove 
that he never has. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TORIES 
By Michael Maclagan 


THE SECOND TORY PARTY. By 
Keith Grahame Feiling. Macmillan. 
158. 

To every historian there must be the 

period of his choice; but whether his first 

love be the fervent archaism of the 
middle ages or the diplomatic give-and- 
take of the last hundred years, there is in 
the eighteenth century a charm which is 
all its own, and which to many is irresist- 
ible. There can be no more absorbing study 
than a narrative from the viewpoint of 
one party of that clash of personalities, 
that mesh of influence and intrigue, that 
medley of loyalties and treasons, both at 
times so surprising, which constitutes the 
political history of England between the 

Treaty of Utrecht and the Great Reform 

Bill. ; 

Dr. Feiling has already described the 
birth and early struggles of the Tory 
party, and in this volume he pursues its 
history from Lord Bolingbroke to Sir 
Robert Peel, from the raffish Augustan to 
the austere Victorian. But although the 
author styles his book “The Second Tory 
Party,” he shows how nebulous was 
indeed the idea of party. The complex 
political manoeuvres with which Dr. 
Feiling is so at home prove to be more 
an affair of ‘groups,’ of ‘connections’ or 
even of ‘systems’ than of any unit so con- 
crete and doctrinaire as a ‘party.’ Nor, 
after the fall of Jacobitism, was the con- 
cept of Toryism any less discrete. Pitt 
called the ministry of George Grenville 
‘a Tory government;’ yet how much 
better could Grenville be defined as the 
nephew of Cobham and brother of 
Temple who had married Wyndham’s 
daughter! 

Familiarity with this long, fascinating, 
but never simple process is no rare thing, 
but Dr. Feiling possesses more than this. 
He has an extraordinary knowledge of 


the sources of material, quotations from 
which sprinkle his pages, and a close 
acquaintance not only with the principal 
actors, but also with those lesser but 
enthralling characters, who, as it were, 
walk on. Honest William Shippen, most 
obscure of Jacobite leaders, John Robin- 
son, the election manager, and others of 
this second rate, are employed to show 
the alignments and realignments of the 
groups from whom party was to spring 
again. 

All this Dr. Feiling relates in a style 
which is always vigorous, always interest- 
ing, though sometimes over-mannered 
and too deliberate. Occasionally one 
imagines him seeking too long for the 
right adjective, the exact metaphor, but 
more often his phrases are brilliant and 
arresting. Canning, “the eagle who had 
never settled down in what seemed to 
him a nest of mediocre doves” or “Thus 
began Pitt’s last ministry, doomed to live 
only for as many months as the first had 
lasted years, tragic and memorable for 
great events, but memorable also for the 
sharpening of party lines under a 
minister who aspired to the extinction of 
parties.”” Equally effective are some of his 
quotations—the Pitt-Newcastle ministry 
“composed of as many heterogeneous 
parts as election port.” 

This book confines itself to the history 
of the Tory party and to the fortunes of 
the groups which grew from it, or from 
which it was reformed. Enough has been 
written of Bolingbroke, Burke and Can- 
ning, not enough of the party to which 
they belonged and which, many times 
apparently extinct, has survived to rule 
the country to-day. Perhaps only Dr. 
Feiling has alike the knowledge and the 
industry to chronicle this remarkable 
vitality; at least he has essayed and 
accomplished a most formidable task. 
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THE REAL FORTY-FIVE 


1745 AND AFTER. Edited by Alistair 
and Henrietta Tayler. Nelson. 12s. 6d. 


All the slush of the romantic novelists 
cannot alter the fact that the Forty-Five 
was an extremely dramatic and moving 
episode; and in the narrative printed in 
these pages we get its authentic flavour. 
It was written in 1747, at the request of 
James III, by John O'Sullivan, one of 
the Irishmen who sailed with the Prince 
from France. The MS. was bought by 
the British Government in 1807, along 
with other Stuart papers, and Mr. and 
Miss Tayler, who have edited it most 
carefully, were the first to dig it out 
of the Windsor archives. By now, the 
memoirs and papers of most of the 
protagonists in the Rising have been 
published, but O’Sullivan adds to our 
knowledge of the bargaining with the 
Highland chiefs after the Prince’s land- 
ing, of the rivalries between the Jacobite 
leaders, of the march to Derby and the 
decision to retreat, and of the Prince’s 
wanderings after Culloden. He confirms 
the view that the Prince was almost 
alone among the leaders in wanting to 
go forward from Derby: “really accord- 
ing to all the rulles of War, & prudence, 
it was the only party to be taken... . 
but a Young Prince, yt sees himself 
within three days, or at utmost four 
days, march of the Capital, where if he 
was once arrived, wou’d in all appear- 
ance restor the King, cou’d not relish 
the word of retrait, & really he wou’d 
not hear yt word from the beginning, 
he had an avertion to the word it self.” 

The great attraction of this narrative 
for the general reader is O’Sullivan’s 
plain, racy style, and his faculty of set- 
ting things down as they happened, 
uncoloured by retrospective emotion. 
Here is O'Sullivan on the Prince at 
Prestonpans: “Upon wch he drew his 
Sword, ‘Now Gents’ says he, ‘the Sword 
is drawn, it wont be my fault, if I set it 
in the Scabert, before yu be a free & 


happy people’”; on Falkirk: 


“there . 
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were a great many officers killed, for 
Goold watcheses were at a chape reat”; 
and on Culloden: “About this time, 
Lord George goes of wth the most part 
of the right, Sullivan seeing this runs 
to Shea yt commanded fitz James’s 
Squadron & tels him, ‘yu see all is 
going to pot. Yu can be of no great 
succor, so before a general deroute wch 
will soon be, Seize upon the Prince & 
take him off.’ The Prince was at this 
time rallying the right, his horse is shot 
in the Shoulder kicks & cappors, he’s 
oblidged to change horses; he was not 
well a horse-back, when his groom had 
his head shot off wth a Cannon ball. 
The Prince wont retir notwithstanding 
all yt can be told him.” Even the 
palate jaded by Andrew Lang and 
Winifred Duke can enjoy O’Sullivan’s 
plain speaking. 
JANET ADAM SMITH 


GENEVA REALITIES 


SHADOWS AROUND THE LAKE. By 
Guy de Pourtalés. Routledge. 8s. 6d. 


The hero of this fictional autobiography, 
Paul de Villars, has the traits of many a 
musician who lives on an emotional 
plane. We follow him through his 
schooldays, his residence in Germany, 
and the War. 

M. Pourtalés is candid enough not to 
prevent “Sex” from revealing some 
ugly aspects, and he does not falsify 
his characterization by making his hero 
an ideal person. To some, therefore, this 
book will do no more than satisfy ex- 
pectation. It never, in fact, rises to any 
great heights. The hero is always an 
eminently plausible character. The 
reader can have a great affection and 
sympathy for him because M. Pourtalés 
gives us an emphatically realist presen- 
tation of a dreamer profoundly affected 
by Rousseau’s words: 


“The land of shadows is the only one in 
_ this world worthy to be inhabited; and 
such is the nothingness of human things, 
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that apart from the being subsisting alone, 

there is nothing beautiful except that 

which does not exist.” 

This must have become to Villars a 
passionate belief which, if coupled with 
a belief in the Calvinist doctrine of 
complete self-abnegation would have 
made of this hero a colourless and 
pathetic creature. But it is against the 
latter doctrine that Villars reacts. 

Paul can, in a sense, be compared to 
Mr. Maugham’s hero in Of Human 
Bondage, which, although a larger book, 
has certain similarities in style and con- 
tent. Shadows Around the Lake is less 
coarse and violent. Indeed, M. Pourtalés 
treats his hero more objectively, and is 
more easily satisfied by realities and less 
prone to imaginative embroidery than 
Mr. Maugham. But both are impelled 
to put the case of the “Children of Dis- 
obedience” more or less convincingly. 

Apart from Lefol, “the Deserter,” out 
of whose eccentricities the author makes 
some capital, the other characters are 
conventionally treated, although Paul’s 
easy-going father has perhaps an excep- 
tional charm. His fatherly advice may 
be summed up in the words “Would 
like to teach my son never to imitate 
anyone.” But there is nothing excep- 
tional in Paul’s straightforward grand- 
father nor in the women in the book. 
Neither Louise, nor more especially 
Antoinette, quite comes to life. But 
Uncle Leopold, when divesting himself 
of his riches by scattering coins in his 
woods for the peasants, becomes a very 
vivid personality. All these are rela- 
tively fictitious characters, and it is 
something of a shock when historical 
figures such as Sir Henry Wilson are 
introduced towards the end. One feels 
the author found he could not make 
them sufficiently interesting to dare 
shroud their identity. 

If his characterization leaves some- 
thing to be desired the author’s descrip- 
tive power does not. It is sometimes 
intense. The translation is excellent, but 
M. Pourtalés’ beautifully simple French 
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has not made it necessary for the trans- 
lation to be as free as the publisher’s 
claim suggests. It is often effectively 
literal. In all, this book gives a more 
human and convincing picture of 
Geneva than the early chapters of de 
Traz’s L’esprit de Genéve or Chapon- 
niére’s Genéve, though the purpose of 
each is, of course, different. 
DUNCANNON 


MONEY SPINS THE PLOT 


HOUSE OF ALL NATIONS. By 
Christina Stead. Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 


This is in several ways a remarkable 
book. It is not merely a long novel, but 
is a novel on the grand scale, the scale of 
Middlemarch or War and Peace; it has 
a new subject, the world of international 
finance; and it is brilliantly intelligent.. 
Miss Stead is one of the most acute and 
vigorous of living writers, and to watch 
her playing with her vast and fantastic 
subject is to be astonished at her mastery 
and delighted with her zest. The book is 
crowded with witty and pregnant say- 
ings. It presents to us a perfectly fantas- 
tic and yet real world: the world of the 
financiers, the mythomaniacs, the illu- 
sionists, the ingenuous charlatans, the 
makers and losers of fairy gold. It is a 
wonderful spectacle, admirably  dis- 
played. 

Yet, when all this has been said, it 
must be admitted that it is fatiguing to 
live among financiers for the length of a 
very long novel. One of the characters 
observes that “there is no subject so rich 
in ideas as Money,” and in Miss Stead’s 
hands it blossoms with ideas on every 
side. Only a long novel could find room 
for them all. Yet the subject remains an 
inhuman, a fantastic one, and as such it 
is perhaps unsuited to a long novel. A 
financier is not exactly a human being, 
and after a time we begin to wish for 


more ordinary company. 
RutH BAILEY 
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IN IRONIC VEIN 


POWER AND GLORY. By Karel 
Capek. A Drama in Three Acts, trans- 
lated by Paul Selver and Ralph Neale. 
Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


The population of a central European 
country is afflicted by a terrible leprosy 
which affects everyone over the age of 
forty-five. The Professor who is head of 
the Lilientaal clinic takes a hopeless view 
of the situation, expects that all his 
patients will die, and anxiously awaits 
the white spot which is chief symptom 
of the disease to appear on his own neck. 
One day he is visited by Dr. Galen, who 
persuades the professor to put him in 
charge of Ward Thirteen, where all the 
patients are poor. He cures all the 
patients, but he refuses either to publish 
the secret of his cure or to treat any rich 
patients, unless the leaders of the 
country renounce their policy of war. 
Finally the Marshal, or Leader of the 
country, himself falls a victim to the 
disease, two days after the war which he 
has been preparing, breaks out. After a 
struggle with his militarist conscience, he 
accepts Galen’s terms; but Galen, on his 
way to cure the Marshal, is killed by an 
infuriated mob who are cheering the war 
and the Marshal. 

As the reader will gather from this 
outline of the plot, this play consists of 
pacifist propaganda with a defeatist end 
to it. The writer is whole-heartedly on 
the side of Dr. Galen, and no alternative 
for dealing with war is offered to 
pacifism, which nevertheless fails. War 
goes on and the discoverer of the cure for 
leprosy dies without disclosing his secret, 
so that the moral seems to be that man 
is incapable of curing himself of the 
disease of war even when it is possible 
for him to do so. No one can dispute that 
this is true, yet perhaps the cure is less 
simple than that of a change of heart 
amongst the armament manufacturers 
and dictators, and perhaps a different 
cure is not so certain to fail. The element 
of surprise in the play consists in Dr. 
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Capek’s tacit admission after the 
Marshal has experienced a change of 
heart and Dr. Galen has died, that he has 
made a false diagnosis. But the suspicion 
left in the reader’s mind that the play 
does not offer a real solution at all, 
rather detracts from its seriousness; and, 
at the same time, doubtless explains its 
success on the commercial stage. 

The scenes are dramatically effective, 
and the curtain invariably falls on an 
exciting climax. The characters, a 
Father, a Son, the Professor, and so 
on, are puppets, except for Dr. Galen, 
who is a Man with an Idea, and the 
Marshal who is restrained and quiet, but 
Inspired by a Higher Power. Making the 
Marshal a sympathetic figure caught up 
in his own wickedness without being 
aware of it, was the writer’s best idea. It 
takes Bernard Shaw to write a play of 
this kind and bring it to life. Neverthe- 
less it is a play with a serious aim and a 
serious subject; it is a pity that it fails to 
be a serious work of art. 

STEPHEN SPENDER 


RECORDED MOVEMENT 
BALLET IN ACTION. By Merlyn 


Severn. Introduction and _ critical 
notes by Arnold Haskell. Bodley 
Head. 42s. 


In his introduction to this remarkable 
collection of action photographs, Mr. 
Haskell defines choreography as 


“The orchestration of the movements of 

a group of dancers guided in time and 

spirit by music, and depicting either a 

narrative, a theme or merely suggesting an 

atmosphere.” 
(Le Cog d’Or, Les Patineurs and Les 
Sylphides are given as respective types 
of “narrative,” “theme” and ‘“atmo- 
spheric” ballets.) 

To study this “orchestration” with a 
cemera, which necessarily immobilizes 
that of which the very essence is move- 
ment, would seem to be a more than 
usually difficult and unfruitful task, yet 
Miss Severn does really achieve in this 
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book something like a pictorial study of 
choreography. Mr. Haskell describes her 
as “the first photographic critic of 
ballet.” 

Not one of the pictures was posed. All 
were taken from the auditorium or the 
wings during actual performances. By a 
patient study of the ballets, by experi- 
ment, and by careful selection of subject, 
angle and moment of exposure, the artist- 
photographer has achieved a notable 
analysis of choreographic styles and 
patterns. The style of individual dancers, 
corps de ballet detail, and the atmo- 
spheric qualities of décor are also re- 
vealed significantly in many of the 
pictures. 

It is natural that certain settings and 
costumes should lend themselves far 
better than others to reproduction in 
tones of grey. Checkmate, for instance, 
photographs well; so does Les Elfes, 
which is even flattered by the camera. 
But no form of monochrome can do full 
justice to Le Coq d’Or, or to the crowd 
scenes in Petrouchka, where the stage 
patterns depend so much on colour, or 
to The Good Humoured Ladies in which 
rapid and lively miming plays so large 
a part. Surprisingly, Le Beau Danube 
photographs excellently. 

Les Sylphides, perhaps the most 
“photogenic” of all, is represented by an 
exquisite series of thirty-three photo- 
graphs which fully explain Miss Severn’s 
claim that Fokine is the “photographer's 
choreographer par excellence.” 

An introductory note deals with the 
photographer’s aims and problems, and 
an appendix gives technical details for 
each photograph. Another appendix 
gives particulars of the origins and pro- 
duction of each of the forty ballets 
treated. 

The price of the book puts it beyond 
the means of most ordinary readers, but 
all students of ballet, as well as photo- 
graphers, should beg or borrow a copy 
from the nearest moneyed balletomane 


or bibliophile. Doris Estcourt 
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THE BLUE-STOCKING’S 
LADDER 


JANE AUSTEN AND SOME CON- 
TEMPORARIES. By Mona Wilson, 
with a preface by G. M. Young. 
Cresset Press. 10s. 6d. 

The Janeites were responsible for some 

of the lower rungs on the ladder; Mrs. 

Woolf's Three Guineas is, I suppose, the 

latest addition. “In these essays,” says 

Mr. Young in his crisp, concise, and 

characteristic preface, “Miss Mona 

Wilson has undertaken the double task 

of showing what the pre-Victorian age 

felt like to a girl, and how the Victorian 
girl came to be what she was. They are, 
in a sense, studies in education.” But 
they are not studies in the typical. These 

Janeites are peculiar people—the author 

of The Fairchild Family, that intel- 

lectual virago Mrs. Grote, Mary Somer- 
ville who composed treatises on 

Molecular and Microscopic Science, and 


AN Literary Event! 


New light from an old source on 
Prince Charles Edward’s ill-starred 
campaign—the authentic account of 
the ’45 by John O’Sullivan, one of 
the seven men who landed with the 
Prince at Loch Nan-uamh. A unique 
document vivid with racy detail of 
personalities and events. 


1745 and /\fter 


Taken from the original MS. in the 
possession of H.M. the King, by 
whose gracious permission it is now 
published for the first time. With 
introduction and notes by the authors 
of 1715: The Story of the Rising. 


Alistair and Henrietta 
Tayler 


Illustrated - - 


NELSON 


12/6 net 
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Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna who wrote 
songs for Orangemen. Most of them were 
born peculiar. Charlotte Tonna at the age 
of ten could not sleep because she was un- 
able to solve the conundrum of Cogito, 
ergo sum. But if they were peculiar by 
virtue of their intellectual emancipation 
at a time when the feminine trend was 
towards Dora Spenlow rather than a 
room of one’s own, in other respects they 
were, on the whole, thoroughly con- 
formist. Mrs. Grote was a pretty efficient 
wife for the historian and “Senior mem- 
ber for the capital of the Empire.” There 
is nothing more charming in this divert- 
ing book than the letter in which her hus- 
band, who had made Sophia Western his 
ideal, tells Eliza how when he met her : 
“Fielding,” said I, “you have drawn 
your heroine, it must be confessed, with 
a fine pencil, but there is in real life, at 
a little country village, a character 
every way equal; in some respects far 
superior.” 

Indeed the essence of Miss Wilson’s 
thesis—not that she presents it so 
formally—about these spiritual grand- 
mothers of the Blue-stocking is that, 
though in certain cases the pressure of 
their intellectual interests produced 
an intellectual, and moral, rigidity, on 
the whole they grew up to be thoroughly 
balanced; not dolls with drawing- 
room accomplishments, nor thin-lipped, 
remote spinsters, nor crude Lysistratas, 
but sensible and mature women who 
could run a house as well as read Euclid 
for fun, or bandy wisecracks with Sidney 
Smith, or chat philosophy with: Mill. 
And the explanation? Miss Wilson and 
Mr. Young would have it that Mary 
Wollstonecraft was right; that, more 
than boys, girls need to be allowed ‘“‘to 
run wild” without too much compulsion 
towards prune or prism, and that the 
more fortunate of this bevy of Janeites, 
being naturally gifted, did not have 
their gifts rendered useless by over- 
much restraint as they grew to their 
maturity. 


RONALD LEWIN 


IN THE WAKE OF MOSES 


IN THE STEPS OF MOSES THE 
CONQUEROR. By Louis Golding. 
Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 

Tus book, a sequel to In the Steps of 

Moses the Lawgiver, is wholly delightful 

in its flamboyance, its naiveté, and its 

enthusiasm. The author had obviously 
studied with some care the literature 
relating to Sinai and ‘Trans-Jordan, 
wherein he sought, and with approxi- 
mate success, to follow in the wake of 

Moses at the head of the Israelites in 

their trek from Egypt to the Promised 

Land; but he knew so little of contem- 

porary conditions in those lands, of con- 

ditions in Trans-Jordan, at any rate, that 
he imagined that he, a Jew, would have 
no difficulty in transit. Actually, how- 
ever, he so takes fire from the fact that 

constantly he was suspected of being a 

Jew (to which allegation the claim that 

he was English was adequate to the cir- 

cumstances) that it only helps him the 
better to understand the trials of his 
northward-bound forbears. 

Mr. Golding’s account of places in 
Sinai is spirited, but it adds little to our 
knowledge of that forbidding peninsula. 
It is when he leaves Aqaba, a Lotus- 
land to which he devotes many pages, 
that the pace really quickens, and the 
reader picks up eagerly the trail of 
Moses. This tireless hunter of a year or 
two ago was never really in the desert, for 
he did not go east either of the Aqaba- 
Maan road or of the Pilgrim Railway— 
he did not even visit Bayir, commonly 
supposed to be the last watering-place 
of the Israelites before descending on 
Palestine—but almost everywhere he 
went, to Petra, Tafileh, Kerak, and so 
on, he was reminded of T. E. Lawrence; 
so that to many readers less versed in 
Biblical lore than he, his story reads like 
a pursuit of Lawrence’s trail. 

Of actual errors in this very readable 
book there are but few, even if pedants 
may scoff at the author’s not unreason- 
able guesses at the identification of 
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}'ace names. What does mar the book, 
to those who know the enchanting 
“gions of which Mr. Golding writes— 
and to its natural beauty his poetic eye 
lias quickly and memorably reacted—is 
his constant depreciation of the Arab. 
Almost everywhere he regarded the gaze 
of those whose country it is as a hostile 
stare. 
KENNETH WILLIAMS 


ORIGINS OF THE DANCE 


WORLD HISTORY OF THE DANCE. 

By Curt Sachs. Allen and Unwin. 20s. 
Dr. Sachs did not lack courage when he 
uadertook to write the history of the 
dance from the point of view of modern 
psychology and anthropology. He begins 
by definition: the dance is “rhythmic 
motion,” excluding movements with a 
“practical” purpose such as running, 
rowing, playing a violin. Dances have 
purpose, magical or religious; playful 
they cannot be called. So that Dr. Sachs’s 
definition of dance as “rhythmical 
motion not related to the work motif” 
is sound on the negative side, but it 
lacks positive assertion of the ecstatic 
qualities, the physical and spiritual rea- 
sons, of this motion; and makes no men- 
tion of art. 

The first part of his book takes the 
basic movements of dancing and tries 
to put them into categories. He divides 
the dance into two: convulsive dances 
out of harmony with the body, and 
animal dances in harmony with the 
body. Surely this is arbitrary; all art is 
discipline, and movements that may 
seem ugly and inharmonious to one cul- 
ture, may appear controlled and harmo- 
nious to another. Harmony is largely in 
the eye of the observer. But Dr. Sachs 
cannot look at other cultures without 
the prejudices of his own: he calls dances 
of “Negro Africa” an “out and out dance 
of lust,” but an innocent African girl 
might equally be shocked af the close 
contact of waltz and foxtrot and the 
erotic meaning of the tango, Here 
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again “lust” is a term too subjective. 
His other dance division is even 
more arbitrary: he groups “expanded” 
dances, i.e., leaping, running dances, 
with a masculine extravert culture; and 
“close,” i.e., rolling, bending, standing 
still dances with a feminine introvert 
culture. With even stronger Manachee 
gusto he attributes all leaping animal 
dances to hunting patriarchal peoples, 
and all quiet non-mimetic dances to 
agricultural matriarchal cultures. 

Dr. Sachs is a man of great learning, 
and the second part of his book which 
summarizes dancing from Greek to 
modern times is full of information and 
facts of diverse interest. Excellent illus- 
trations of medieval, modern peasant 
and classical ballet lead up to Isadora 
Duncan, the only modern dancer des- 
cribed. It is a stimulating and enjoyable 
book, but no need to add it is translated 
from the German. 

A. B. V. Drew 


Pipers merce nts 


Walt Whitman’s 
Pose 


ESTHER SHEPHARD 15/- net 


How did Walt Whitman come to 
write Leaves of Grass? Was the 
inspiration solely within himself, 
as he used to aver? : 

This searching study suggests that 
the source was, in fact, in a novel 
by a famous French author, and 
throws new light or the works 
and on the complex personality of 
the great American poet. 


HARRAP 
182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WCl1 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


FICTION 


THE JOYFUL DELANEYS. By 

Walpole. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
In this tale of decayed and impoverished 
gentility sheltering in the symbolic courts of 
Shepherd Market, Sir Hugh Walpole has em- 
ployed the devices and captured the atmosphere 
of the fairy story—a branch of fiction in which, 
as far as is known, no rules have been formu- 
lated for the guidance of the critic. Character- 
istics instead of character, Coincidence always 
reaching out an endless and kindly arm, sym- 
metry and sunshine, Constitution Hill and a 
little culture, all combine to adorn the prettiest 
of romances. 


OLD MOTLEY. By Audrey Lucas. Collins. 
8s. 6d. 

A story of theatrical life in the early nineteenth 
century which is not sufficiently period to rank 
as a pastiche nor sufficiently lifelike to be 
judged as a straight novel. However, Miss 
Lucas’s genuine gift for narrative makes the 
adventures of a young Quaker who went on 
the stage and joined the company of Madame 
Vestris sufficiently readable. 


THE TRAVELLER’S RETURN. By E. F. 
Bozman. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Bozman depicts one of the million human 
complications caused by the Great War. After 
that he imagines what would happen if a 
soldier, dead ten years, returned from the 
trenches. The story, in its delicate hinting and 
quiet unfolding, escapes the gruesome, but is 
disturbing in more ways than one. In these 
days when new wars are in mind, this book 
may be regarded as a morality rather than a 
mere ghost story. 


THE SMALLWAYS RUB ALONG. By Neil 
Bell. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

In compiling these two dozen stories, Mr. Bell 
seems to have had one eye on magazine editors 
and one eye on the public ; and so, often just 
when he most needs it, he has no eye left. When 
he forgets his readers and writes to please him- 
self (e.g., In the Dark) he immediately rises to a 
much higher level. 


Hugh 


LOVE, HERE IS MY HAT. By William 
Saroyan. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

An Irishman might say that all American 
writers of short stories are now apt to be 
original in the same way. Mr. Saroyan has 
certain qualities, however, which make him at 
his best the most brilliant member of his com- 
pany ; and even at his worst—all short story 
writers have their dreadful worst—some of 
these qualities remain and impart his own wry, 
unmistakable flavour. Among the twenty-one 
stories here presented, the proportion of failures 
is small. He seems, within his rather narrower 
limits, as good as O. Henry. 


TWENTY-FOUR TALES. By Gerald Bullett. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 

A collection of those stories (most of them 
already published in book form) which seem 
to the author best worth preservation out of 
his work during the last fifteen years. They are 
all good as far as they go. Perhaps, but for Mr. 
Bullett’s well-mannered wish to put us at our 
ease, some of them might advantageously go a 
little farther. But at his best, as in The Mousetrap, 
he shows himself an accomplished writer of 
short stories. 


THE ALMOND TREE. By Robert Liddell. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Liddell analyses a familiar situation with 
witty restraint and a nice discernment in 
shades of feeling. The infatuation of the head 
master for Vera never devolves into mere 
scandal. The same theme is presented with 
highly amusing discrepancies from the point 
of view of the three people involved. In con- 
trast to the minute of companionship and of 
unconscious philandering, is the vast work on 
St. Augustine upon which the elderly hero is 
engaged. 
TITANIC. By Robert Prechtl. Translated by 
Erna McArthur. Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. 
A reconstruction of the Titanic disaster. Mr. 
Prechtl uses the story, which he tells dramatic- 
ally, though with a rather ponderous intensity, 
to reveal the disaster as a nemesis brought on 


by the hybris of the society which launched 
and travelled on the liner. 
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PROMENADE. By G. B. Lancaster. Bodley 
Head. 8s. 6d. 

An unusually successful period novel, which 
tells the story of a family of New Zealand 
settlers in the early years of last century. The 
writing is quiet but vivid, and the personal 
relations of the stiff unsympathetic husband, 
his submissive wife and their rebellious 
children are well balanced against the back- 
ground of New Zealand history. 


COMMON PEOPLE. By William Cameron. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

In story and characterisation this working- 
class novel is almost completely commonplace. 
A young workman living with his unemployed 
father loves the ailing Connie but succumbs to 
the more ordinary but more immediate charms 
of Annie, whose inconvenient fertility destroys 
his one hope of escape from his surroundings. 
But Mr. Cameron knows his East End and 
save when he sentimentalises a little does not 
distort. 

YOU KNOW YOU CAN TRUST ME. By 

Charles Curran. Cape. 8s. 6d. 

The Right Hon. Hector Clamamus began as 
a shop assistant. He was a Man of Feeling and 
a careerist. He knew when to be indignant, 
heroic, or philanthropic ; and when to take a 
bribe. He could be convinced by his own 
arguments and genuinely moved by his own 
eloquence. Mr. Curran’s book is humorous 
rather than satirical. He enjoys his hero, and 


so do we, and his panorama of English public ' 


life during the last fifty years is excellent 
entertainment. 


ANDREW TO THE LIONS. By H. W. 

Freeman. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Freeman’s novel is ingeniously arranged 
to allow him to dwell with loving particularity 
on such different subjects as Italian cooking 
and gardening in Suffolk. His hero is no more 
than a link between the Italian and the Suffolk 
parts of the book. But Mr. Freeman’s easy 
descriptions make very agreeable reading ; 
and the humour of the first episode, in which 
Andrew is wooed and won by his Italian land- 
lady, is admirably sure. 


VILLAGE TALE. By John de 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
The story of an American village and of the 
despised and unhappy minister’s son who took 
his revenge by writing a book about it, is un- 
convincing, sometimes to the point of absurdity. 
But the tensions in the hero’s mind, his hatred 
of the villagers and his understanding of them, 


Meyer. 
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his sense of power and release in writing the 
truth, his slow approach to a knowledge of 
himself—all this has been justly felt and is 
vividly conveyed. 


PORTRAIT OF A SCOUNDREL. By Eden 
Phillpotts. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Phillpotts is here concerned with the 
workings of the mind of a villain, but he has 
created a monster and, as a consequence, the 
examination has a rather academic air. 
Scoundrels are usually victims of one form or 
another of self-deception, and thus are in- 
capable of the elaborate self-analysis offered 
by the author. But though unconvinced, we 
read on. However questionable his views on 
villains, he understands his readers. 


FICTION (Detective) 
SHORT LIST. By P. Philmore. Collins for the 
Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 

A disarming title for a school mystery seething 
with characters. If the object of a detective 
story is (as we still hope and believe) to ease 
the mind of its cares, Mr. Philmore does not 
in this exacting mood achieve it. His school— 
a public school with a dangerously experi- 
mental Head—is so crowded with boys, 
masters, governors, minor staff and detectives, 
and their relationships are so tightly inter- 
woven and complex, that it is a mental exercise 
of the severest order to sort them and get their 
criminal possibilities defined. We know that 
the portraits are good, that the argument is 
probably flawless and the solution certainly 
first-rate, but we’re too exhausted to feel the 
shock when we come to it. The crying need of 
the hour is for a crime novel with two suspects 
at most. Perhaps Mr. Philmore will make 
amends and provide it. 


TRENT INTERVENES. By E. C. Bentley. 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Bentley writes with an ease and dis- 
tinction that make all Trent’s interventions 
enjoyable. In the matter of plot, however, it 
must be said, since we must not be carried 
away by pleasure at this welcome return, that 
he has served that modest celebrity very 
unevenly. Nothing is more improbable, for 
example, than the affair of the lipstick and the 
cockatoo ; nothing more likely (in The Old- 
Fashioned Apache) than vanity as an intro- 
spective bookseller’s reason for setting about 
the chancy business of murder. All Mr. 
Bentley’s characters are recognizably human, 
however wildly he allows them to stray. As 
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for Trent, although the father of all good 
detectives since Holmes, he is as young and as 
vital as ever. What he, and his creator, seem 
to need is more space. They are not at ease in 
the short story. 


DEATH IS NO SPORTSMAN. By Cyril 
Hare. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

A well-constructed murder case in which most 
of the suspects are fishermen and the victim a 
pestilent person who puts up a sawmill on 
their river. The fishing community is admir- 
ably described, yet the mediocrity of most of 
the characters concerned gives a flavour of 
realism curiously inacceptable in a detective 
story. One really doesn’t mind which of the 
parties is hanged. 


NOT TO BE TAKEN. By Anthony Berkeley. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 73. 6d. 

This is the chosen novelist of the epicure in 
crime. Nothing neglected, nothing over- 
stressed. The sinister event determined credibly 
—if naturally is hardly the right word—by 
weak character hemmed in by circumstances 
too hard for it ; or alternatively by character 
so strong that it deliberately and almost fas- 
tidiously chooses and cleaves its way out. Mr. 
Berkeley can tantalise and surprise us better 
than most or he would not fulfil the epicure’s 
inhumanly exacting demands ; but he does it 
almost without tricks. How far, he makes us 
meditate instead, is this one or that in this 
ordinary group of country neighbours, really 
prepared to go? So that in Not to be Taken we 
do not from the first overlook the hand that 
may have poured the poison, but there are 
enough reasons why it might have faltered to 
keep us guessing to the last. 


SLIPPERY STAIRCASE. By E. C. R. Lorac. 

Collins for the Crime Club. 73. 6d. 
Too long an explanation towards the close 
checks the compelling pace of Mr. Lorac’s 
new story. Otherwise it is at once the liveliest 
and most coherent entertainment he has 
devised so far, with the quiet but formidable 
Chief-Inspector Macdonald again in charge 
of the case: the setting a mellow Regency 
house so well converted into modern flats that 
it provides the perfect home-from-home for 
murderers. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 

AMERICAN TESTAMENT. By Joseph Free- 
man. Gollancz. 16s. 

An American intellectual’s progress from birth 

in a Ukranian village through New York slums, 
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university education, newspaper work and 
Greenwich Village to conversion to Commun- 
ism (to-day read Stalinism) and a revisiting 
of the new Russia. Events, ideas, personalities 
jostle on the pages, sketching in bold outline a 
slice of American life and mental development. 
Always profuse, often opinionated, only :ts 
Party orthodoxy and its author’s love-affairs 
occasionally bring it below a high level of 
interest. 
THE WITNESSES. By Thomas Hennell. 
Illustrated by the author. Peter_Davies. 8s. 6d. 
The “distinction” claimed for Mr. Hennell by 
the dust-jacket is justified in both his writing 
and his drawings illustrating this book, which 
tells of his own personal experience of insanity, 
and treatment and cure in a mental institution. 
Many of his delusionary visions are too dis- 
continuous and strange for the non-medical 
reader, but the power of the writing carries one 
on to the less abnormal ending. 


ST. HELENA : 1502-1938. By Philip Gosse. 
Cassell. 15s. 

Mr. Gosse has done a pleasing piece of out- 
of-the-way historical research, establishing one 
of Britain’s oldest colonies as a good deal more 
than merely Napoleon’s place of exile. A 
Portuguese prelude is followed by the long 
period of the East India Company’s control, 
an era of mutinies, severities, prosperity, and 
distinguished visitors. Later years have brought 
decline, for whose remedy the book powerfully 
pleads. 

SIR JOHN VANBRUGH: Architect and 
Dramatist. By Laurence Whistler. Cobden 
Sanderson. 218. 

Refreshingly free from both pretension and 
sensationalism, Mr. Whistler handles lightly 
and easily the mass of material which has 
recently come to light about the subject of his 
biography. The result is an agreeable enter- 
tainment and if Vanbrugh remains at the end 
a somewhat strange and inexplicable figure, 
except as a dramatist, it is because he was com- 
pletely the product of his times. The book is 
attractively produced, with good illustrations 
of architecture and a fittingly imposing wrapper 
by Rex Whistler. 

PRINCESS LIEVEN. By H. Montgomery 
Hyde. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Hyde has written a valuable biography 

of a witty and astute woman, which readers of 

her letters (edited by Mr. Peter Quennell) will . 

do well to acquire. He has erred neither on the 

side of love nor diplomacy, but been satisfied 
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to recapture the social entourage without ekeing 

out the brilliancy of the presented parties with 

his own brilliancy. The events leading to the 
suicide of Castlereagh are in particular well 
handled, and neither the Metternich nor the 

Guizot correspondence has been too lavishly 

pillaged. His lucidity, in view of the wide range 

of material, some of which was reported on for 
the first time by this biographer, is praise- 
worthy. 

ADVENTURES OF A BOOKSELLER. By 
G. Orioli. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

The first general edition of this diverting 

picaresque autobiography, which may one day 

be remembered with James Lackington’s. The 

following possible slips may be noted : p. 98, 

for Massenet’s read Saint-Saéns’s ; p. 128, for 

Gray’s Inn Fields, Lincoln’s do. The Italian 

scenes at the beginning are unbeatable, and 

not the least remarkable feature of the book is 
the shrewd and acerb estimates of George 

Moore and D. H. Lawrence. 

JAPAN’S GAMBLE IN CHINA. By Freda 
Utley. Introduction by H. J. Laski. Secker 
and Warburg. 6s. 

Following her Japan’s Feet of Clay, Miss Utley 

surveys here from a Left angle the origins and 

prospects of the Sino-Japanese War and its 
significance for Europe. Particularly helpful is 


her analysis of rival groups and policies in Japan, - 


with the Prime Minister, Prince Konoye, 
endeavouring to mediate between capitalists 
and militarists. She discusses also the relation- 
ship of Chiang Kai-Shek to Communists, 
peasants and bankers; Japan’s population 
problem, and the commercial situation in both 
countries. A final chapter considers the cabinet 
changes in Japan last May and their probable 
connection with German diplomatic aims. 

A POET AND TWO PAINTERS: A 
Memoir of D. H. Lawrence. By Knud 
Merrild. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

One of the young Danish painters who spent 
the winter of 1922-23 with the Lawrences on 
a ranch near Taos has written an extremely 
readable, though self-admittedly, not par- 
ticularly profound account of it. There seems 
to have been a very satisfactory friendship 
between Lawrence and ‘‘the Danes’ ; but in 
spite of the author’s affection and admiration 
for his subject, he is refreshingly detached, and 
often sufficiently critical, Mr. Merrild after- 
wards found that Lawrence “‘talked”’ the ideas 
and thoughts that are contained in his books, 
so he has skilfully woven a good deal of quota- 
tion into his very lively narrative. 
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After the Victorians 
By Amy CRUuSE 


Here is an amusing and _ instructive S$ 
survey of fashionable reading between 
the years 1887 and 1914. Based on > 
quotations from contemporary letters, > 
speeches and the literature of the day, > 
the book gives the fullest account of > 
what the Edwardian generation read, ¢ 
of its literary idols, of what itcondemned ¢ 
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and praised. 10s. 6d. net 


The Genius of the 
German Lyric 
By A. Coss 


“The erudition is immense... . . For 

minute and careful research and as a 

chronicle of knowledge, there is, so far 

as we know, nothing to compare with it 

< in the history of English song.” 
The Spectator. 


18s. net 


An Essay on 
Critical 


Appreciation 3 
5 


By R. W. Cuurcu, M.A. 


The author, well known for his books on 
philosophy, is here concerned with the 
problems of zxsthetics. Aesthetic mat- 
erials, forms, and expression as the chief 
ingredients in critical appreciations of 
painting and sculpture are brought 
out and examined in some detail; 
examples are taken from the methods 
of Medieval and Renaissance tempera 
painting, modes of drawing, Im- 
pressionist painting and Egyptian 
sculpture. 1os. 6d. net 
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THE BRUNELS : Father and Son. By Celia 
Brunel Noble. Cobden Sanderson. 15s. 
Excellent material for biography, these two 
picturesque personages have found a sympa- 
thetic and tactful historian in their descendant. 
The father, escaping from his native Normandy 
to America during the Revolution, flourished 
there as engineer and architect ; but industrial 
England gave greater scope to his mechanical 
inventiveness and after several vicissitudes, he 
gained fame with the Blackwall Tunnel. 
Isambard, the son, flamboyant and Dickensian, 
but hard-working and level-headed, was more 
of an artist and organiser than engineer. His 
most ambitious undertakings, whether suc- 
cesses or failures, are monuments of his 
expansive age. Lady Noble has the great gift 
of using contemporary material for the 
effective presentation of character and incident. 


THE DOCTOR REMEMBERS. By Sir 
James Crichton-Browne. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, who died recently 
at the age of 97, was one of the last of the real 
Victorians, and it is natural that this further 
selection from his notebook-jottings, on a 
broad range of topics but mainly from a 
medical angle, should focus on the nineteenth 
more than the twentieth century. Huxley, 
Browning, Lytton, Spencer, Thomas Stevenson 
(father of R. L. S.), Mrs. Lynn Lynton, and 
Gladstone, are typical subjects of his remin- 
iscences and stories. Humour, brevity and 
variety make his pages highly readable. 


KEATS AS DOCTOR AND PATIENT. By 
Sir William Hale-White. Oxford University 
Press. 5s. 

The consulting physician to Guy’s gives a short 

account of Keats’s years at that hospital, 

touching on the state of medicine of the times 
and on some of the chief medical personages. 

He discusses, for the benefit of the layman, 

Keats’s health and the treatment (now known 

to be erroneous) that he received. If there is 

anyone nowadays who believes that Keats was 

“snuffed out by an article’’, Sir William’s sane 

and well-written little book will disprove them. 


LITERARY 
TRANSITION, No. 27, Spring 1938. Faber. 


4s. 
This number, which marks the periodical’s 
tenth anniversary, is mainly devoted to dis- 
cussions of the “‘right-mind” and the expansion 
of language necessary to express its workings, 
and to examples of this variation of sur-réalisme 
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—Herbert Read in an article, “Myth, Dream 
and Poem”, manages to make the subject 
intelligible. 

WALT WHITMAN’S POSE. By 

Shephard. Harrap. 15s. 

Miss Shephard’s sensational ‘“‘exposure” of 
Walt Whitman proves, on examination, to be 
a tame affair. It is well known that the young 
American was inspired by the dithyrambic 
mystical socialism of Georges Sand and gained 
much from that fervent and highly popular 
pupil of Rousseau. Miss Shephard has dis- 
covered some interesting ‘‘borrowings’” from 
La Comtesse de Rudolstadt, and has written a 
lengthy book around them. 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. A 
selection by R. J. White. Cape. 8s. 6d. 

The potential strength of Coleridge’s mind lay 

in a Christianised Platonism seasoned with 

Kant, its actual strength in poetic imagery to 

which no object in nature came amiss. Hence 

in his letter to Lord Liverpool, it is almost as 
hard for us as the noble Lord to guess what 
he is driving at, while when he compares 

Cobbett to a rhinoceros we are vouchsafed 

a revelation. Mr. White has made his cento, 

including a posy of S. T. C.’s most weedlike 

verse, with discretion. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PEOPLE ARE MUCH ALIKE. By Basil 
Maine. Murray. tos. 6d. 
A lightly written voyage musicale by the Sunday 
Times broadcasting critic, leaving everywhere 
the impression of a hurried amiable visitor. 
The chapter on the Antigone performance at 
Swansea is conceived with Berliozesque drol- 
lery ; it redeems the rest from triviality. 


THE STONES OF SCOTLAND. Edited by 
George Scott-Moncrieff. Batsford. 10s. 6d. 
The interests of the six contributors to this 
well-planned survey of Scottish building are 
architectural rather than antiquarian, prac- 
tical rather than romantic. They want to give 
the Scot an intelligent interest in his own archi- 
tectural tradition, and thus prod him into 
realising how shoddy most of the new buildings 
round him are. The good sense and good 
manners that built the medieval castle, the 
eighteenth-century mansions and bridges, the 
toll-booths and market crosses, are not extinct 
to-day ; Scotland could have good-looking 
homes, shops, churches, factories and town 
halls, if the Scottish people really wanted 
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them. One hundred and sixty-four excellent 

and well-chosen photographs and an incon- 

gruously gaudy dust-cover. 

A HISTORY OF CRICKET. By H. S. 
Altham and E. W. Swanton. Allen and Unwin. 
8s. 6d. 

In his introduction to this fascinating book 
“Plum” Warner writes : “This is, in fact, the 
greatest book ever written on cricket, and 
lovers of the game will delight in, and profit 
by, every word in it.”” Who can dare to dis- 
agree with such a cricketing Dr. Johnson ? In 
its 450 pages the story of cricket from the 
primitive pastime of the Middle Ages to the 
highly publicised game of to-day is told in 
detail. This is a second edition, revised and 
brought up to date. 

WILD FLOWERS IN BRITAIN. By Robert 
Gathorne-Hardy. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s delightful book is 

illustrated with drawings and lithographs by 

John Nash and with excellent photographs. 

The author’s intention has been not to write 

a text-book but to instruct the amateur in the 

pleasures of botany. The method of grouping 

by type of locality—woods, roads, seaside, 
downs, etc.—which he adopts for flowers other 
than the most common permits him to convey 
most charmingly the atmosphere of the 
English countryside. 


PHILOSOPHY & RELIGION 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SPINOZA’S ' 


ETHIC. By Alexander Shanks. Macmillan. 
4s. 6d. 

These 104 pages comprise a skeleton of the 

five books of the Ethica, with notes and an 

elucidation of Spinoza’s position in modern 
terms. The differentia of the writer is that, 
while fully cognisant of the logical difficulties 
involved (e.g., in the doctrine of the attributes 
and the modes), he is content to interpret 
rather than controvert, using Spinoza’s moral 
end as his guiding star. His account of deter- 
minism ‘‘at common-sense level’’ neither errs 
on the side of a priori dogma nor tilts at acade- 
micism. A sensible and modest approach to 

a thorny subject. 

HE CAME DOWN FROM HEAVEN. By 
Charles Williams. “I Believe’ Series. 
Heinemann. 58. 

Repudiating modern tendencies to treat the 

Bible as rather good literature, Mr. Williams 

looks in it for eternal themes—the primal 

nature of Man, his Fall from innocence, the 
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Incarnation and the Atonement—and sets 
out to show how they can be rescued from the 
abstractions of theology and interpreted by 
the poetic imagination to yield meanings 
acceptable to a modern mind. He has the gift 
of this imagination himself; sometimes it 
dazzles him and leaves the reader groping. 
But those who can follow to the end will feel 
that rare gifts of insight are directed here to 
discovering the enduring relevancy of Christian 
doctrines to the needs of the human soul. 


APHORISMS OF YOGA. By Bhagwan Shree 
Patanjali. Done into English from the 
original in Sanskrit with a commentary by 
Shree Purohit Swami and an introduction 
by W. B. Yeats. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Shree Purohit Swami has already translated, 
with Mr. Yeats, the Ten Principal Upanishads, 
and by himself, the Geeta. Now he puts Western 
readers further in his debt with the rendering 
of the classical text in which the root principles 
of all Yéga systems are laid down. It is the 
rendering of a scholar to whom Sanskrit is 
almost a native language ; and its commentary 
gains enormously from the Swami’s practical 
familiarity both with Yéga disciplines and 
with their background of Indian daily life. 
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STANLEY JACKSON’S 
Guy de 
Maupassant 


is one of the important literary 
biographies of the season. ‘‘It is 
absolutely accurate; I read the book 
with great interest”? writes M. ANDRE 
MAUROIS. Many unpublished letters are 


included and a complete medical dossiere 


With a portrait, 15]- net 


ROBERT NICOLSON’S Love is a _ Sickness 
is “a live little book, a real study of deep 


calling unto deep’—Yorkshire Post. 7/6 net 
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SYMBOLISM AND BELIEF. By Edwyn 
Bevan. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

The idea that all human conceptions of any 
Being beyond the world of sense are largely 
symbolical, is at least as old as Plato; but 
modern Europe has witnessed the growth of a 
materialism which regards as ultimate Reality 
that which the theist necessarily assumes to be 
but the outward manifestations of an inward 
Reality. Dr. Bevan’s Gifford Lectures are 
concerned with the phenomena thus roughly 
described ; and his book is an enquiry into its 
nature and possible purpose. His conclusions 
are those of an orthodox Christian whose ortho- 
doxy does not press finality in doctrine harder 
than it will bear and whose Christianity 
realises its debt to more ancient philosophies 
and the modern sciences alike. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
TOLERATION IN ENGLAND, 1640- 
1660. By W. K. Jordan. Allen and Unwin. 213. 

Dr. Jordan is amply justified in devoting the 
third volume of his monumental work on 
English Church History to twenty years of a 
devastating period—1640 to 1660. Destruction, 
however, was not the only force at work ; and 
he is able to show, with understanding and 
conviction, how the healing power of religious 
toleration began to work in the English mind 
during these years. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
THE NEW WILL. By Sacha Guitry. Muller. 
5s. and gs. 6d. 
The more numerous the triangles, eternal or 
otherwise, the more points of light (the author 
seems to have decided) for the star. This play 
of matrimonial cross-currents and entangle- 
ments is full of witty lines which set the reader 
recalling the tones of M. Guitry’s voice, or the 
late Sir Charles Wyndham’s. The most amusing 
of the four acts, however, takes place in the 
absence of the principal male character. Mr. 
Edward Stirling has adapted the play for the 
English stage. 
POEMS OF TO-DAY. Third Series. Com- 
piled by the English Association. Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. 
This third anthology consists of poems pub- 
lished during the last twenty-five years. To 
avoid suspicion of ‘ultra modernism, the less 
experimental poems of contemporary schools 
are chosen. Furthermore, verse of a light 
quality is included as an antidote to the poetry 
of disillusionment. Mr. Guy Boas, in his Ode to 
a Bicycle Bell, Mr. G. M. Cookson in Peg-top 
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Time, Messrs. A. P. Herbert and E. V. Knox 
will reassure the nervous reader. One is left 
with the comforting impression that nothing 
really drastic has happened for a generation. 
The Irish contingent is represented by Mr. 
Yeats and Mr. Sean O’Casey. Among numer- 
ous omissions are T. S. Eliot, James Stephens, 
Richard Church, Hilaire Belloc, Hugh 
McDiarmid. 


SOCIOLOGY 
TWISTING THE LION’S TAIL. By B. 
Attem. Muller. 5s. 

A series of desultorily linked but alert general- 
isations by an Indian observer on various 
aspects of English character and life—govern- 
ment, education, women, sport, literature, 
London, etc. English readers will be inter- 
ested and amused or angry, and go on being 
just as they were before. 


BRITAIN LOOKS AT GERMANY. By Sir 

Edward Grigg, M.P. Nicholson and Watson. 5s. 
How are the democracies to resist the dictator- 
ships ? By developing a no less ardent spirit of 
patriotic service and self-sacrifice, Sir Edward 
Grigg replies. For Great Britain he urges par- 
ticularly intensified rearmament together with 
a national register and youth training camps, 
all this to have no flavour of Fascism. How the 
organised virtues of totalitarianism are to be 
acquired without its defects is perhaps not 
made quite clear; but this warmly-written, 
fair-minded, short book deserves the attention 
of all who are wondering what the future of 
democracy is to be. 


DANGER SPOTS OF EUROPE. By Bernard 
Newman. Robert Hale. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Newman’s danger spots number nineteen 
and he suspects the presence of many more. In 
his réle of itinerant political doctor of the 
festering body of Europe he prefers to diagnose 
rather than suggest treatment. Yet his con- 
clusions are optimistic. He does not consider 
war, the death of the patient, inevitable. The 
vigorous and downright style of his clinical 
analysis expresses the results of pertinacious 
first-hand study and the impartial exercise of 
shrewd judgment. One may not see the whole 
wood from this author’s bicycle. But one cer- 
tainly sees individual trees, for instance, Balkan 
peasants, as men walking. 

THUS DIED AUSTRIA. By Oswald Dutch. 

Arnold. 10s. 6d. 

The author’s pseudonym conceals the identity 
of a prominent Viennese journalist who only 
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left Austria a month or so after March 11th, 
1938. The account he gives of the course of 
Austrian history since the fall of Social Democ- 
racy at the end of 1933 is written, with temper- 
ance and discretion, from the point of view of 
that Party. He therefore finds it ‘difficult to 
believe” that his former fatherland “‘can look 
forward, under Hitler, to anything other than 
rapid decay and ultimate destruction”. This 
presentment of the absorption of Austria by 
Germany is conscientious so far as it goes but 
less than exhaustive. 


AMERICANS ALL. By William Seabrook. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
An examination of the foreign-born elements 
in the United States, which omits certain im- 
portant race groups, e.g., Chinese, Japanese, 
Czech, entirely, but provides a substantially 
accurate estimate of the ‘“‘Americanisation”’ of 
the rest. Addressed primarily to the consider- 
able American public which still regards 
““Wops”’, ‘‘Polacks’’, and “‘Heinies” as worms 
in the body politic, it may incidentally serve 
to correct our popular impression of Americans 
as merely Anglo-Saxons over the water. But 
irrelevant personalia and a penny-press style 
have an enfeebling effect upon his argument. 


AFRICA EMERGENT. By W. H. Macmillan. 
Faber. 15s. 
From profound knowledge of Africa, Professor 
Macmillan gives this noble, searching, and 
impartial survey of our responsibilities in the 
backwardness of that unhappy Continent. He 
attributes its problems to natural poverty 
rather than deliberate wickedness of white 
exploitation. Slavery is replaced to-day by 
economic bondage, for cheap labour is Africa’s 
only real commercial asset. It is the weakness 
of the whites rather than capitalist brute 
strength that has made the wretchedness of 
South Africa’s negroes. Professor Macmillan 
appreciates equally the Liberal ideals of self- 
government, democracy ; Conservative ideals 
of imperium, trusteeship ; but he shows how 
idle is talk of Empire or Commonwealth, or 
even Labour sympathy with the oppressed, 
when these vast lands of ours cannot stand 
alone and desperately need development and 


education. 
TRAVEL 


AND TOPOGRAPHY 
IN THE EAST MY PLEASURE LIES. 
By Theodora Benson. Heinemann. 128. 6d. 
A conversational, anecdotal, brightly feminine 
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account of a rambling pleasure-trip to Sumatra, 
Java, Bali and Celebes, of the type in which 
the author’s easy thoughts and mild adventures 
are more important than most of the back- 
grounds against which she poses: Another 
Benson did this sort of thing supremely well. 
Theodora is not quite Stella, but she does well 
enough. 


IN PRAISE OF ULSTER. By Richard Hay- 
ward. With Forty-eight Drawings by J. 
Humbert Craig, R.H.A. Arthur Barker. 218. 

As a pioneer of the Ulster Repertory movement, 

a collector of northern ballads and folk lore, 

and a novelist, Mr. Hayward writes with an 

original zest of his own. This enormous book 
is packed with incidental information, balladry 
and glimpses of forgotten places. In deciding 
wholeheartedly to praise and to kill mere 
political problems by kindness, Mr. Hayward 
does not always escape the inevitable idiocies 
of the ordinary guide book. Mr. Craig’s draw- 
ings have his customary strength. But in the 
main they are highly appropriate descriptive 
notes. A few are more than that, the drawing, 
for instance, facing page 41. 


THREE INTERESTING 
CATALOGUES 


No. 321 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, 
ASSOCIATION COPIES AND 
PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS 


No. 322 


AUTOGRAPH, LETTERS AND 
MANUSCRIPTS, 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
Etc. 

No. 323 

SOARCE AND DESIRABLE 

OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 
recently acquired 


The above may be had gratis and post 
free on application to 


MYERS & CO. 


102 New Bond Street 


London, W.1 
(Oxford Street end) 


Telephone: Mayfair 2931 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


AUGUST being an almost blank month in the 
publishing business, it seems the time to say 
something on this page of the prospects, at 
present a little vague, for the Autumn. 

Sir Herbert Grierson’s Life of Sir Walter 
Scott in one volume, uniform with the 12-volume 
edition of the Letters, will be published this 
autumn by Messrs. Constable. 

Mr. Joseph Hone, biographer of George 
Moore, will publish his Life of the Late Prof. 
Henry Tonks with Messrs. Heinemann. 

Two books about the late Miss Winifred 
Holtby are expected this autumn. Miss Vera 
Brittain’s Life, from Messrs. Gollancz, and 
Winifred Holtby as I knew Her, by Evelyn 
White, from Messrs. Collins. 

Wilfred Scawen Blunt, by Edith Finch, is 
announced by Messrs. Cape, and the Life of 
Rt. Hon. C. F. G. Masterman by Mrs. Masterman, 
by Messrs. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 

The Essays, Poems and Letters of Julian Bell 
will be published this autumn by the Hogarth 
Press, with essays by David Garnett, J. M. 
Keynes, Cecil Day Lewis, E. M. Forster and 
Charles Mauron. 

Lady Londonderry is publishing her remin- 
iscences this autumn with Messrs. Muller, and 
also editing the Letters from Disraeli to Frances 
Anne Lady Londonderry, 1837-63, which will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

The Greville Memoirs, 1814-1860, edited by 
Lytton Strachey and Roger Fulford, will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, who will 
also publish Trio ; Dissertations on some Aspects 
of National Genius, by the three Sitwells. 

Enemies of Promise is a book of essays on 
literary subjects by Cyril Connolly, and will 
appear this autumn from Messrs. Routledge. 

Messrs. Robert Hale announce a book on 
the English by Wyndham Lewis, entitled 
The Mysterious Mr. Bull, and Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode have a volume of essays on The 
English Genius by various authors, edited by 
Hugh Kingsmill. 

Guns or Butter, by R. H. Bruce-Lockhart, 
announced by Messrs. Putnam for the autumn, 
is a study of the present European situation, 
and The Way Forward by C. Delisle Burns, 
which is announced by Messrs. Ivor Nicholson 
& Watson, is a study of present-day social 
ideals. 

Messrs. Routledge announce They Gave Us 
a Country by President Bene’, and Messrs. 


Methuen The Rise of Italian Fascism by A. Rossi. 

Miss Sally Graves’ History of Socialism is to be 
published by the Hogarth Press, and The Whig 
Party, 1807-1812, by Michael Roberts, is to 
come from Messrs. Macmillan. 

Mr. Derek Verschoyle’s book on Ireland, 
The Enemy at the Gates, is to be published by 
Messrs. Michael Joseph. 

The Life and Death of Conder, by John Rothen- 
stein, is announced by Messrs. Dent for this 
autumn, and Messrs. Duckworth will publish 
a volume of Edward Lear’s unpublished draw- 
ings of Sicily, with the title Lear in Sicily and an 
introduction by Granville Proby. 

A new long poem by V. Sackville West is 
announced by the Hogarth Press. 

A book on the Zoo by Louis MacNeice is 
expected from Messrs. Michael Joseph. 

Spring Song, by Sir John Squire, is to be 
published by Messrs. Heinemann, and A Diet 
of Thistles, by J. B. Morton, by Messrs. Cape. 

A. collection of Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s 
reviews, Drama, is to be published by Messrs. 
Putnam. 

The Flashing Stream, a play by Charles 
Morgan, will be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus hope to publish 
Lhasa, The Holy City, by F. Soencer Chapman, 
and Messrs. Michael Joseph Himalayan Village, 
by Geoffrey Gorer. 

Two Nicholas Bentley books are expected 
this autumn, Gammon and Espionage from the 
Cresset Press, and The Week-end Wants of a 
Host and the Week-end Wishes of a Guest from 
Messrs. Cobden Sanderson. 

Stop and Go, by Fougasse, will be published 
by Messrs. Methuen. 

Autumn Fiction includes The Young Cosima, 
by Henry Handel Richardson, Dead Ned, by 
John Masefield, and The Door of Life, by Enid 
Bagnold, all from Messrs. Heinemann. 

Images in a Mirror, by Sigrid Undset, and 
Doctor Dido, by F. L. Lucas are announced by 
Messrs. Cassell. 

Messrs. Bles have a new Vicki Baum, Shang- 
hai, 1937, and Messrs. Allen and Unwin 
announce Caspar Hauser, by Jacob Wassermann. 

The Money’s All Right is a volume of short 
stories by Leslie Halward, to be published by 
Messrs. Michael Joseph. 

Journey Between Wars, by John Dos Passos, is 
announced by Messrs. Constable. 


